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SECTION 1 - INTRODUCTION 




1. 1 Background 

In May 19G7, the superintcndentt: of fifteen school districts, representa- 
tives from their respective state departments of education, and a contingent 
from the U. S. Office of Education Bureau of Research (Division of Vocational 
and Comprehensive Education Research) met at the Nova School in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, to explore the feasibility of forming a unique iocal- 
state-federal consortium committed to researching, developing, piloting, and 
evaluating a learner-oriented secondary school curriculum relevant in content 
and method to today's high school student. Initial impetus for the program 
was provided by the paper "Designing an Organic Curriculum, ” November 
1966, by Robert M. Morgan and David S. Bushnell. (Appendix A) 

The so-called organic curriculum seeks to integrate traditional 
academic learnings, vocational skill training, and self-actualization learnings 
more completely than dees the conventional secondary curriculum. The 
concept of the organic curriculum was inspired partly by the Office of Educa- 
tion statistics which revealed that the 1965 college graduating class represented 
only about twenty percent of all the young people who began school sixteen 
years earlier and that eight out of ten young people in 1965 were candidates 
for jobs requiring less than a bachelor's degree but a high level of job skill. 
Despite this statistical evidence, traditional high school programs continue, 
in ways both subtle and brutal, to force students to choose cither college 
preparatory or v'ocational courses of study. These dichotomous curricular' 
emphases persist despite the fact that young job-seekers are faced with a 
continuing shift from production-oriented to service— oriented occupational 
opportunities, which require a broad base of problem-solv’ing, communication, 
and self-actualizing skills. Too many students now leave high school — even 
college yjrograms — with no job-entry skills; others leave after talking rigidly 
confining vocational-technical courses which prepare them for one job but not 
for the ten to twenty jobs they will hold in their working lifetimes. 

At the Fort Lauderdale meeting, the superintendents agreed to employ 
local coordinators who would be given full-time assignments as "change 
agents" in each district's pilot high school. The Bureau of Research (DVCER) 
agreed to provide funds to support these local coordinators through the 
beginning stages of what was intended to be a five-year project of research, 
development, demonstration, evaluation, and revision of the curriculum, 
instructional methods, and management techniques in the pilot high schools. 

William H. Reed, author of this report, was appointed local ES'70 
Coordinator in August 1967 and continued in that position until April 26, 1971. 
Between January 1970 and the present time he has been Boulder High School 
Assistant Principal as well as ES'70 Project Coordinator. 

3 



This report describes some of the programs that were initiated by the 
ES '70 Coordinator in Boulder High School in the Boulder v' alley School 
District. The fact that the program began as a five-year development effort 
but was cut short because of changes of personnel and policies for educational 



research in the OE Bureau of Research resulted in some programs being 
begun which appear truncated or abbreviated in the report. That the ES '70 
Coordinator was specifically charged with creating a climate for change as 
well as actual change in educational practices and attitudes resulted in some 
programs being initiated where the innovative spark gleamed brightest in 
departments or individuals. As a result, the effort must be viewed as the 
final report after three years of an intended five-year project. The funding 
that was initially expected for the project was never realized; the result was 
that most of the effort to develop programs and to change administrative 
practices was carried out by local funding. 



The ES '70 Coordinator was located in Boulder High School — one of 
six high schools in the Boulder Valley District. Boulder High School is a 
traditional comprehensive high school in the shadow of the University of 
Colorado. The high school still bears the burden of having once been a 
university preparatory school, although its clientele now is typically 
compr ehens i ve . 



12 The objectives for the ES '70 Coordinator were as follows 

(1) Delimit the general purposes of the organic curriculum to the 

Boulder Valley School District. These general purposes were 

as follows: 

(a) Integrate academic and vocational learning by appropriately 
employing vocational preparation as one of the pi'incipal 
vehicles for the inculcation of basic learning skills. In 
this way learning could be made more palatable to many 
students who otherwise have difficulty seeing the value of 
general education. 

(b) Expose the student to an understanding of the "real world" 
through a series of experiences which capitalize on the 
desire of youth to investigate for himself. 

(c) Train the student in a core of generalizable skills related 
to a cluster of occupations rather than just those related 
to one specialized occupation. 

(d) Orient students to the attitudes and habits which go with 
successful job performance and successful living. 
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(e) Provide a background for the prospective worker by 
helping him to understand how he fits within the economic 
and civic institutions of our country. 

(f) Make students aware that learning is iife-oriented and 
need not, indeed must not, stop with his exit from formal 
educ ation. 

(g) Help students cope udth a changing world of work through 
developing career strategies which can lead to an adequate 
level of income and responsibility. 

(h) Create within the student a sense of self-reliance and 
awareness which leads him to seek out appropriate careers 
with realistic aspiration levels. 

(2) Deal with a variety of complex questions which may arise from 
a radical remodeling of the secondary curriculum. 

(3) Develop a tolerance for turbulence while establishing a climate 
for change. 

(4) Develop an integrated comprehensive curriculum for grades nine 
through twelve. 

(5) Act as an agent for communication. 




1. 3 Functions 



At the outset of the project, the following seven functions were 
delineated for the ES '70 Coordinator in order to accomplish the objectives 
stated above; 



(1) Specify and evaluate behavioral objectives for the local school 
district- -especially the pilot high school. 

(2) Select and develop instructional materials and media. 

(3) Become involved in training programs within and outside the 
Boulder Valley School District. 

(4) Analyze the present nine-through-twelve curriculum . 

(5) Establish relationships and communications with the community . 



Define the tasks and roles of community elements. 
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(7) Plan and try out the pro°'ram in selected schools within the 
the Boulder Valley School District. 



1. 4 Organization of the Repori; 

As the seven functions stated above served as guidelines for the 
main thrusts of ES '70 effort in Boulder, they will be the "organizers" for 
this report's remaining three sections; 2-Methods, 3-Results, ana 
4-Conclusions. 



SECTION 2 - METHODS 



2. 1 Behavioral Objectives 



Throughout the first year of the project the Coordinator and the 
Boulder High School faculty strived (at individual paces) to become informed 
about behavioral objectives and to cope with the changes in teaching modes 
and media/materials demanded by performance-based instruction and evalua 
tion of learning. 

Some teachers attended ES '70 institutes during the summer of 1968. 
The Coordinator also attended ES '70 training sessions for Coordinators. 
These sessions concentrated upon behavioral objectives as one means to 
implement learner-centered instructional systems. 

At the beginning of the 1969-70 school year the Boulder High School 
Principal, John Hoback, and the Cooi’dinator, after attending the Duluth 
summer workshop for ES '70 administrators, began to deal rather directly 
with faculty reluctance to develop specific performance objectives by 
I’equesting that each teacher start to build learning objectives for all classes 
These were to be given to students at the begimiing of each course at least 
by 1970-71; copies were also submitted to the Principal. This effort has 
made possible having the faculty continuously examining their classroom 
learning objectives and the learning activities directed toward them. 
Realizing that a good part of the faculty's reluctance resulted from a lack of 
know-how rather than mere stubbornness, an in-service coui’se of instruc- 
tion (for University of Colorado graduate credit) was developed and offered 
on a voluntary basis to faculty (See Section 2. 3) 



2. 2 Instructional Materials and Media 

Faculty who subscribed faliy and personally to the concept of indivi- 
dualized instruction soon noted the limitations of conventional materials and 
media. Little was done, however, to mount a vast operation to examine and 
purchase new materials. Rather, teachers were urged to select, construct, 
or incorporate within their classroom instructional programs published 
materials which offer options to varying learning styles and rates. 



The fact that the Boulder High School Librarian, Mrs. Pauline 
Lindbloom, is dedicated to the idea of the instructional media center as 
opposed to the narrower library concept, greatly facilitated advancement of 
the multi-media ideal and the establishment of departmental resource centers 
as extensions of the central instructional media center. 



2. 3 Training Programs 

In the fall of 1967 a slate of movies relating to flexible scheduling and 
variable sized instructional groups was shown to the Boulder High faculty by 
the ES '70 Coordinator. 

During the summer of 1968 five teachers from Boulder High School 
attended the six -week summer institute operated by the Duluth Public Schools 
for teachers from ES '70 schools. Also during the summer of 1968 two 
Boulder High teachers and the Principal attended the San Mateo School Dis- 
trict's six-week summer workshop on reading; the Boulder High School 
Principal also attended the latter workshop. The ES '70 Coordinator attended 
the NASSP Convention in Atlantic C 't.' during February 1968 and several 
other training sessions in Utah and Nevada during that year. 



During the summer of 1969 the newly appointed Boulder High School 
Principal, John Hoback, and the ES '70 Coordinator attended the two-week 
ES '70 Principals' Workshop, arranged and conducted by the Duluth Public 
Schools with funds from OE/BR/DVCER. In the same summer, the 
Coordinator attended the Willingboro training sessions for teachers from that 

district. 

In the fall of 1969, the ES '70 Coordinator compiled nine multi-media 
learning packages for staff in-service training. The University of Colorado 
School of Education granted two semester hours of graduate credit to teachers 
completing the course. The course content included (1) writing behavioral 
objectives, (2) placing learning objectives within the Bloom-Krathwohl 
cognitive and affective taxonomies, and (3) constructing learning packages. 
The Coordinator, in preparing the course content, drew heavily upon earlier 
ES '70 training sessions and visits to ES ’70 schools; of special help were the 
Duluth workshops and the Willingboro workshop on preparing learning 



packages. (See Appendix B for the learning packages) 



2. 4 Analysis of the 9-through-12 Curriculum 

This function was without specific plan in Boulder, as it seemingly was 
in the entire ES '7 0 consortium, with a couple of exceptions. The Coordina- 
tor's operational strategy, for better or worse, was to meet regularly during 
the first year and a half with the District's Instructional Supervisors (later 
titled Subject Consultants). ■ 

One Boulder High School day-long in-service session in 1968 was 
placed in the hands of the Coordinator. The usual departmental cliques were 
broken up and small, cross -departmental groups were formed. They were 
charged with examination of their curricular offerings in relation to relevancy 
to modern high school students' needs and opportunities. 



2. 5 Relationships and Communications with the Commimity 

The Coordinator interacted with "community" — local, district, and 
state. The degree of formality for these interactions varied greatly from 
level to level and from time to time. 

A Boulder High School ES '7 0 Advisory Committee included facult 5 % 
students and one parent. It met regularly during 1968-69 school year. Two 
Parents' Organization meetings focused upon ES '70 and the organic curriculum 
idea. 



At the district level, the Coordinator met regularly with the Subject 
Consultants and \vi.th the Superintendent's Staff (all Central Office instruc- 
tional, business, and personnel leaders plus all principals in the District — 
about seventy persons in all and not a very receptive group to new costly 
innovations disseminated from Washington). 

The Coordinator on one occasion and the Coordinator and Principal 
on another occasion made presentations to the Board of Education, attempting 
to interpret the goals of ES '70 and to relate them to District goals. Probably 
the greatest interrelationship between Boulder High and various community 
elements (including the Board of Education) will result from Boulder High 
School's Project Hold, piloted during 1970-71 and intended to bring the best 
elements of open school methods to students who have dropped out — actually 
or spiritually — from the regular school. 

In the Spring of 1970 the Coordinator in his role as Boulder Valley 
District Member of the Denver Area School Superintendents' Council 
(DASSC) Idea Committee prepared a proposal to be submitted by DASSC for 



a large-scale effort to develop a computer-based administrative and 
instructional management system for the fifteen Denver metropolitan area 
school districts in DASSC. The proposal was submitted in response to an 
Office of Education "Request for Proposal. " The RFP called for a system 
which would include at least one ES '70 school district. The grant ultimately 
was awarded to the University of Iowa educational research and service 
facility headed by Dr. Walter Foley. 



2. 6 Tasks and Roles of Community Elements 

Except that it was firmly established early in the project that Boulder 
High School was to be the pilot school where the organic curriculum was to be 
defined, implemented, and evaluated, specific tasks were never assigned to 
other elements within the community — or even within the Boulder Valley 
School District. General instructions were given by the several (five) 
superintendents to District middle administrators and subject consultants to 
support Boulder High School's ES '7 0 effort, but a specific plan was never 
composed for the orchestration of District resources for the impelementation 
of an organic curriculum at Boulder High School. At one point December 
1968 — Superintendent Paul Smith requested and was given a "PERT" chaiT 
of the Coordinator's conception of ES '70 goals and activities for the Boulder 
Valley District, but as was found in the ES '70 consortium generally PERT 
charts are not effective communication devices for the education community. 
District middle administrators and subject consultants, nevertheless, were 
supportive of our specific requests within the constraints of the District's 
budget. 



An obvious element within the District with which an early liaison was 
sought is the Boulder Valley Vocational-Technical Center. Two years before 
ES *70 cam.e on the scene, the Board of Education embraced an organic 
curriculum— like concept and established the Vo-Tech Center, which selected 
students now attend half days while also taking "academic" subjects half days 
in one of the District's six high schools. The Board was aware of an 
undifferentiated anxiety developing among students and parents, as well as the 
public generally, about the lack of relevancy of the then (1964-65) emphasis 
upon academics and "excellence. " 

An essential part of the ES '7 0 organizational scheme was the Colorado 
Department of Education Dr. John Haberbosch, Director of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, was appointed by Commissior; or Byron Hansford to 
effect liaison between the Colorado Department of Education and the ES '70 
Project in the Boulder Valley District. Similarly, Dr. Pete Linson, Director 
of the Colorado Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
appointed his Assistant Director for Occupational Education, James Wilson, 
as a contact person with ES '70 in Boulder. 





The Coordinator also souj^ht to enlist in the ES '70 effort elements of 
the University of Colorado, locat^Q just two blocks from Boulder High School. 



2. 7 Program Try-out 

As individual teachers or departments at Boulder High School 
developed instructional modes or materials in harmony with the organic 
cui riculum concept — and many did or attempted to do so — they were 
encouraged to implement them in their classrooms. The Coordinator, and 
later also the Principal, acted as intermediaries between the faculty and 
District Central Office persons having appropriate decision-making powers 
or purse string controls. 



SECTION 3 - RESULTS 



3. 1 Behavioral Objectives 

The concept of beliavioral objectives was received with mixed feelings 
by the Boulder High School faculty. Some invested in the concept all the 
magic of the be-all-and-end- all for making individualized, learner-centered 
instiniction a realiU in their classrooms. If they were imreaiistic in their 
optomism, they were important to the cause because at least they believed 
that instruction should be individualized and learner-responsive. Others 
viewed behavioral objectives with alarm and foreboding; they saw threat to 
their positions and desecration of the intellectual sanctums of the pure 
disciplines by the ugly monster, technology'. The common ground upon which 
• all stood at the beginning of ES '7 0 was that of ignorance about behavioral 
objectives. 

Because of the dispersed levels of motivation regarding learning about 
or using behavioral objectives, the Coordinator decided that any in-service 
effort demanded individual pacing "responsive to the needs of the learners. " 
Hence, an individually paced program (Appendix B) was developed. In the fall 
of 1969, thirty faculty members signed up for the course — 24 for credit and 
six for no credit; 24 persons completed the course and received two semester 
hours of graduate credit through the University of Colorado School of 
Education. The most important result of the in-service course of instruction 
was that teachers in it caught hold of the concepts, reduced their anxieties 
about behavioral objectives and individualized instruction, and some began to 
organize their courses — with varying degrees of success — into performance- 
based learning packages. A few made no connection between what they 
learned and wuat they did — but they were happy to receive two semester hours 



of graduate credit. 

Of the five Boulder High staff who attended the 1968 summer institute 
for teachers from ES '70 schools, one is now a principal in one of the 
district's junior high schools, one is teaching social studies in another 
district high school and giving leadership in a joint Colorado University - 
Colorado History Teachers Association project to develop workshops for 
teachers of minorities history in the state, one is much involved in the 
Boulder High School Project Hold/ one married and is now 

teaching in Turkey, and one is on leave of absence for graduate study. 

Of the three Boulder High staff who attended the San Mateo 1968 summer 
institute on the teaching of reading, one (the former Boulder High School 
Principal) because of ill health has "slowed down" by becoming a counselor 
in another district high school, one is the premier teacher of reading at 
Boulder High School, and one will resign at the end of the current school 
year after pioneering two innovative practices in the ES '7 0 effort (large group 
lectures coupled with seminars in Sociology, and initiating and teaching the 
pilot year of the Applied Sociology course). 

The Boulder High assistant principal who attended the Iowa University 
Conference on School Planning Institute on variable school scheduling is now 
Principal of the other large high school in the disti’ict — a school which is 
m.oving into a new building with an entii'ely new pi’ogram in the fall of 1971. 

The new Principal of Bouldei' High School and the coordinator 
attended the 1969 Duluth woi'kshop for principals of ES '70 schools. The 
session was an excellent orientation to the ideals of ES '70 for the Principal, 
and when in the middle of the 1969-70 school year the coordinator stepped 
into the Boulder High School assistant principalship, the two persons could 
work togetlier toward ES '70 goals with a common ground of miderstanding. 



The sum total of all the above-mentioned in-service training centered 
around the concept of behavioral objectives I’esulted in sonie sophistication 
on the part of a leadership cadre in the district. The faculty of Boulder High 
School is far from totally committed to behavioral objectives, but some of the 
strong teachers are, and as other teachers read about it and study it in their 
own summer sessions for which they pay their own money they are beginning 
to understand it and apply it. 



3. 2 Instructional Materials and Media 

During 1968-70, district budgeting procedures were changed as a 
result of pressures from the individualized instrucytion movement. It became 
possible to purchase with funds formerly reserved for hardbacked textbooks 
many hardback and softback titles to be placed in small collections in the 



English-Social Studies Resource Center at Boulder High School. This made 
possible a large number of alternative readings for the many concept- or 
idea-based English and Social Studies courses which were developed over the 
past three years. 

A prime example of accomodation of off-the-shelf materials to a 
teacher designed individualized course of study is Introduction to Secondary 
English (Appendix A). 

Introduction to Sccohdary English was designed by the English 
Department Chairman working six weeks during the summer of 1970 with one 
other English teacher full-time and several others intermittently. Their 
purpose was to develop an individually paced course offering students 
alternative learning modes for the concepts which the English Department 
decided were essential for students to master before they embarked upon 
their final five semesters of English in a program where they can choose 
from among about forty-five one-semester courses — the intent being to 
individualize programs by giving the student a wide selection of courses all 
of which offer meaningful language arts or literature practice and skills. 
Introduction to English was offered in the first semester of the first year of 
study; students not finished at the end of the first semester were helped 
individually in the resource center, but they were not failed. The Department 
took the position that it was more important for the student to master the 
concepts of ISE than to cut him off if his learning was slow — whether through 
his own pokiness or because of limitations over which he had no control. 



3. 3 Training Programs 

The slate of movies shown during the fall of 1967 to kick off the ES '70 
effort in Boulder High School apparently served their purpose as the yeast to 
begin the ferment that is still working among the faculty, students, and even 
some parents. The movies were used as information-giving devices about 
various innovations in secondary education. Thej'' were followed by discussions 
which were lively. About one-third of the faculty, however, seized upon the 
ideas offered as meaningful for them. These information-feedback sessions 
helped to introduce the faculty to new developments in secondary instruction 
and to the concept of the organic curriculum, which was to be the goal of 
developmental effort for the next five years in Boulder High School, the 
ES '70 project school. 

Staff members who attended the Duluth and San Mateo institutes during 
that first summer of 1969 became an important leadership cadre for the rest 
of the faculty. Both institutes — especially the one in Duluth — emphasized 
learner-oriented instructional modes and laid a sound rationale for their 
impelementation to meet the needs of today's high school students. 
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ThP instnictional improvement enipho.sis of the NASSP Internship 
during 1967-G^^ gave the coordinator access to many materials and media 
which greatly assisted with the task of changing attitudes of faculty toward 
learner— oriented instructional systems. Many thrusts of the Lloyd Tiump 
led NASSP Internship program were identical in goal to those of the organic 
curriculum project. 

The two-week summer institute for ES '70 principals in Duluth during 
the summer of 1969 was important to us in Boulder, for it served to intro- 
duce John Hoback, the newly appointed Boulder High Principal, to the ES '70 
project. At the same time he had an opportunity to become acquainted with 
principals from many of the other ES '70 schools and to learn about their 
interpretations of ES '70 and the organic curriculum. 

The in-service training course compiled and administered by the 
cooi’dinator foi’ Boulder High School faculty volunteers gave the largest 
single impetus toward individualizing instruction. The concept of indivi- 
dually paced learning packages based upon performance objectives in the 
affective as well as the cognitive domain gave something tangible to teachers 
who for two years had been saying, "Individualization of instruction sounds 
fine, but show us how to do it with thirty students five times a day." 



3.4 Analysis of the 9-through-12 Curriculum 

Little result can be reported relative to cui’i’iculum analysis. Just 
prior to Boulder Valley School District's entry into the ES '70 project, the 
Board and administration, realizing that something was amiss in secondary 
education, plunged into the vocational-technical school approach to making 
high school more relevant to learners. 

Dr. Barnard Ryan, who is just completing his first year as Superin- 
tendent, has formed area committees within the Boulder Valley District to 
examine curriculum K-12 and to recommend revisions where necessary. 




3.5 Relationships and Communications vdth the Community 

A presentation to the Boulder High School P— TA in the spring of 1969 
about the goals of ES '70 was well received by those present. The next fall, 
however, the P-TA. became a parent organization disaffiliated from the 
National’congress of P-TA. Follow-up of meetings with parents was not 
accomplished. During the spring of 1970, the Supei’intendent formed parent 
advisory councils (advisory to the Board of Education) for each school 
building in the Boulder Valley District. During the school year just 
completed, John Hoback, Principal, met regvilarly with the Boulder High 
Parent Advisory Council and interpreted the innovative instructional projects 
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taking place. 

The Boulder High School ES '70 Advisory Committee, which was 
formed during 1968-69, met only intermittently. Good ideas came from the 
interactions with the faculty members and svndents on the committee, but it 
was a problem to meet often because the persons on the committee were the 
ones also involved in carrying out the ideas which seem to give promise for 
achieving ES '70 goals. Interpretation of the ES '70 program goals and 
activities to their peer by members of the advisory committee was one of its 
foremost accomplishments; It should have been continued in 1969-7 0 and 
1970-71, but it was not. 

The District subject consultants gave token attention to ES '70 by 
permitting the coordinator to attend all their meetings. But their basic 
commitment to content and methods within disciplines prevented their 
internalizing the organic curriculum — although tney did appreciate informa- 
tion about individualizing instruction developed in the ES '70 consortium. 

Project Hold forced several community elements (including District 
persons) into cooperative endeavors and brought forth the volunteer assistance 
of University of Colorado students and faculty, civic groups, and churches. 

Of particular note is the success that the Project Hold teachers have had 
with direct meetings with parents of students in the program. Such meetings 
with parents are a regular part of the program. 



3. 6 Tasks and Roles of Community Elements 

The Principal and department chairmen at Boulder High School under- 
stood fairly well the objectives of the ES '70 project. Thej" saw it as part of 
their jobs to implement wherever possible individualized instruction relevant 
to learners needing job-entry skills upon leaving high school. As was stated 
earlier, some department chairmen took ES '70 objectives seriously and 
gained considerable ground in implementation of new, relevant programs. 
Other departments (Science, Industrial Arts, Physical Education, Foreign 
Language, Home Economics, Music) were less aggressive in pursuing the 
organic curriculum. Departments which asked for specific kinds of 
assistance from the district level administrators or the subject-matter 
consultants usually received what they asked. In most cases what they asked 
for was monej^ for summer work or released time during the school year for 
materials development. 

Notliing fiaxitful ever developed from efforts to woi'k with the 
Vocational-Technical Center. Two principals served the Vo-Tech Center 
betxveen 1967 and 1971. Both welcomed dialogue and attempts by the 
Coordinator to work out joint programs, but the nearest approach was when 
we planned to bring a pilot pi'ogram of the Quincy Public Schools' Project 
Able Pre-Vocational Auto Mechanics course'to the Boulder Valley District for 



ninth and tenth grade boys during a summer session. But some critical 
personnel changes occurred during the planning and the project was abandoned. 



The Colorado Department of Education supported the ES '70 project in 
Boulder by sending Dr. John Haberbosch to virtually all the national meetings 
of the ES '70 Consortium with expenses paid by the Boulder Valley District. 
Dr. Haberbosch introduced the Coordinator to certain individuals in the State 
Department office when help was sought in preparing the ill-fated ESEA Title 
in proposal for development of an individualized humanities curriculum. 

Dr. Peter Linson, Director of the Colorado Board for Community Colleges 
and Occ’ jational Education met with the Coordinator one time when he sought 
his required signature on an ES '70 related proposal prepared in response to 
an RFP for a computer-based educational/instructional management system 
for a large metropolitan area. The proposal was prepared under the aegis of 
the Denver Area School Superintendents' Council, but Dr. Linson would not 
sign the proposal, stating, "You guys in ES '70 are just trying to get your 
hands on our vocational education funds so that you can teach more Latin in 
jmur high schools. " 



Dr. Haberbosch also sent some materials to Boulder High School and 
informed the Coordinator of persons within the consulting offices of the 
State Department who might be of help. Most recently, as a result of his 
work in the newly organized State Department Di\i.sion of Evaluation, he has 
been able to offer some information and assistance in evaluative techniques. 
Relationships with the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education were cordial but without any effect on the program; the ES '7 0 
project, in fact, was viewed by the Director as a ploy for securing Vocational 
Education Act funds for comprehensive h\gh schools. 



The most successful relationship with the University of Colorado was 
in connection with their granting graduate credit to teachers who took the 
Boulder High in-scrvice program of training. What could have been a highly 
successful relationship died when ESEA Title HI proposal to develop a 
humanities program on an individually paced mode for high school students 
was denied. Many University faculty members stood ready to participate in 
the development of a high school humanities program should the proposal 
receive funding. 



3. 7 Program Try-out 

The following pi’ograms were implemented at Boulder High School at 
some point between September 1967 and the present time. They are being 
continuously evaluated (subjectively) and revised as intuition dictates. 



O 
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3.71 Time-sharing Computer Torminals 



A small (8K) time-sharing computer terminal dedicated to student 
problem-solving and training is located in the Boulder High School Mathematics 
Laboratory. The computer is shared with thirty other high schools in the 
Denver Metropolitan area, including the five other high schools in the Boulder 
Valley School District. The Coordinator and the Mathematics Supeiwisor 
from neighboring Jefferson County School. District developed specifications 
and proposed purchase of the system to the Denver Area School Superinten- 
dents' Council, which agreed to the proposal. Each high school pays $1500 
per year for unlimited use of the system for each terminal in tte school. 

It has been estimated that the cost per hour was reduced by two-thirds from 
what commercial time-sharing companies were charging. 



3. 72 Introduction to Secondary English 

As a result of the in-service training on writing behavioral objectives 
and constructing learning packages, the Chairman of the Boulder High English 
department and one other teacher during a six -week summer (1970) work 
session developed thirteen learning packages (Appendix B) which constituted 
the required first semester Tenth Grade English course at Boulder High 
dui'ing 1970-71. The new course is one'part of a larger effort to totally 
reoi’ganize the English department so that after the one semester of 
required "Introduction to Secondary English" students may then select from 
about forty-five short (one- semester) with titles ranging from Literature of 
Rebellion to Russian Literature to Reading Improvement. Features of the 
I. S. E. course include: 

(1) Individual progress through the basic thirteen learning packages, 
each one of which focuses upon one concept or skill. 

(2) Enrichment and remedial packages in addition to the basic 
thirteen for students needing special attention or enrichment 
learning activities. 

(3) A "Pass - No Pass" grading system. Student not completing 
the basic thirteen packages by the end of the first semester work 
individually to completion with a teacher's guidance in the 
Humanities Resource Center, but such students ai’e pei'mitted to 
enroll in elective second semester courses. 

(4) Students are offered alternative learning activities in each of the 
learning packages. 



3. 73 Short. Concept Courses in American History. Current World Affairs, 
and Soviet Studies 



During 1970-71 the Social Studies department reorganized the required 
American History course around fifteen concepts from which each student 
elects three (one, a chronological overview of American History, was 
required of all students the first year). Each concept is developed in a 
nine-week course and the student receives one-fourth uni, for completion of 
each nine-week course. In 1971-72, the required overview will be dropped 
and students will be able to elect all four of the necessary nine-week courses 
for American History credit. In addition, students will be able to elect more 
than the required four, if they wish. 

Also in 1971-72, two other Social Studies department courses will be 
offered in the nine— week, concept format — Current World Affairs and Soviet 
Studies. 

Descriptions of American History, Current World Affairs, and Soviet 
Studies appear in Appendix C. 

An important result of the concept courses in American History was 
that the onus of a required course with no options was lifted, and students 
participated more actively in c urses which they had selected for intense 
study for nine weeks. A more important result was that teachers escaped 
the constrictions of a textbook— bound, chronological study of Ameiican 
History. The resultant learning activities which at the extreme included 
classes in Indian Cultures visiting Santa Fe, N. M. , and Pine Ridge, S.D. 

An exchange of students, in fact, was effected between a Pine Ridge high 
school and Boulder High School. 



3. 74 Applied Social Studies 



The course. Applied Social Studies, as will be named in 1971-72, 
broadens the opportunity for students to link classroom studies in all the 
social studies as well as those which were available in the 1970-71 pilot 
course. Applied Sociology . The pilot course, in the judgment of the 
instructor and the Boulder High Administration successfully introduced into 
the school the concept of awarding academic credit for out-of-school 
experiences appropriately related to classroom learnings. Students in the 
pilot year of the course performed voluntary services in social seiwice and 
educational institutions in the community for a minimum of eight hours a 
week, kept logs of their activities and impressions, anc met regularly 
bi-weekly with their instructor for seminars. A prerequisite to the pilot 
course was the regular one-semester Sociology. 

The broadened scope of Applied Social Studies planned for 1971—72 
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will permit similar practical follow-up learning experiences in community 
situations under supervision of a certified teacher in othei- social studies 
courses such as American Politics and Problems, Current World Affairs, 
Anthropology, Psychology, Minorities History, World Cultures, and World 
Geography. 

3. 75 Food Services 

Because two teachers believed that some students needed a greater 
occupational preparation emphasis in home economics, the Coordinator 
assisted with working out with District and State officials the initiation of a 
pilot, two-unit coui'se called Food Services. It was intended to be a combina- 
tion of classroom instruction and on-the-job ti’aining in the Distributive 
Education mode. A home economics teacher and the D,, E. teacher combined 
forces as "inside" and "outside" persons for management of the course. 

The course was offered during 1969-70 to about twelve students. But 
the departure in mid-year of the D. E. teacher, and the mediocre liaison 
between the school and employers thereafter conti’ibuted to the program’s 
demise. 



At Bouldei' High School the concept of behavioral objectives served us 
best as a device foi' achieving (in some cases) the larger goal of individualized 
insti'uction. It offers a means that is realistic in terms of the way people 
organize learning activities and materials so that students at their own pace 
and in their own style might pursue learning objectives specified by teachers. 
In Boulder we never got fully into individualized instruction, nor did we 
consider the possibilities of performance objectives as a means for 
integTating learning across traditional disciplines, nor did we expeinment 
much with student specified performance objectives — but the possibilities 
came fully into view as a result of our rather intense concentration in 
faculty meetings and in in-service sessions upon behavioral objectives. 

Despite the fact that many teachers and parents see in behavioral 
objectives the spectre of machine teaching of the sort that bloomed briefly 
ten years ago, most see the worth of the idea for organizing learning for 
individuals. Oui' experience is that teachers' knowledge of the concept and 
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its application in the classroom is mushrooming — at Boulder High School 
and throughout the educational scene nationally — as professional journals 
and educational critics take up the hue and cry. As personal obser\'ation, 

I noted that during the past year as publications carried more and more 
about performance objectives I had less convincing to do and more refining of 
applications. 

Although most of our effort in Boulder was in the direction of utili- 
zing behavioral objectives in the classroom, some effoii; was expended toward 
setting up school and District objectives in performance terms. But when the 
idea of program planning, budgeting, and evaluating systems was introduced 
four years ago, it fell upon deaf ears in the District. Now PPBES is a 
by\vord in educational circles. Change agents are much like pi’ophets, who 
are without honoi’ in their own la,nd. 



4. 2 Instructional Materials and Media 



In Boulder as in every ES '7 0 district we eagei’ly awaited the flood of 
new materials and media which would be developed in other districts or by 
industry and placed in oui’ hands for ti’ial and evaluation. And we ti’ied 
rather gallantly, I believe to accomodate off-the-shelf materials to multi- 
media presentation, but the effoi’t was actually pitifully limited and inept 
without the developmental money and/or expertise which ought to have been 
forthcoming from ES '70 thi’ough OE funds. But much praise is due the 
English and Social Studies Departments at Boulder High School foi’ their 
attempts to offer students choices of materials or media for learning specific 
concepts or pei’formances. 



4. 3 Training Programs 

Innovation in educational programs demands in-seiwice training of 
teachers who are to implement the innovations. In a sense, we invented that 
wheel again in ES '70, although enough people with experience in the 
consoi’tium sounded the alarm soon enough and often enough to warn us 
before we advanced too far into the forest of new materials and new media. 
Actually, our strategj'^ in Bouldei’ seems aftei’ the fact to have been one of 
finding a teacher with the know-how or with a program well in mind and 
giving him his head. The several training programs vuider ES '70 aegis — 
the summer institutes in Duluth and San Mateo and Willingboro, the many 
ES '70 consortium meetings, and our local in-service effort in Bouldei' — 
served best by giving a go-ahead for some educational practices which some 
very fine teachers and administrators knew by intuition or by experience to 
be what they should be doing but which tradition or convention or legal 
restraint prevented their doing. 



The summer institutes for ES '70 teachers and administrators were 
probably the finest work of ES '70. They ought to have been multiplied 
manyfold, but for many good reasons they were not. They brought together 
good people in open climates of give-and-take whex’ein ways and means were 
discovered and tried in behalf of the organic curriculum ideal. 

The time made available through OE funding of ES '70 made possible 
locally our development of the individually paced, multi-media in-service 
px’ogram of instruction aimed at showing some ways to achieve individualized 
instruction. It is a useful.item which will be used again. It represents to me 
personally an example of a tool (or weapon?) of change agentry developed 
ad hoc. 



4. 4 Analysis of the 9-through-12 Curricvilum 

Looking back, I would conclude that in Bouldex’ and throughout the 
ES '70 consortium what was needed was a model for curriculum analysis. 

The expertise existed in the consortium and in the E. F. Shelley Company to 
construct a prototype model at least. The model builders would have had to 
establish some terminal performance objectives for high school leax’nex's by 
fiat; but if it had been understood by all in the consox’tium that these wex'e 
merely beginning points — not ending points — for the analysis, the effort could 
have been worthwhile. 



4. 5 Relationships and Communications with the Community 

The single most individualistic program to emerge from Boulder High 
School during the period of ES '70 is Project Hold. Embodied in this effox't 
are the significant elements of freedom with discipline for students and staff, 
individualized study, student selection of learning altexmatives, tailoring of 
learning tasks to students' specific needs and intex’ests. A most notewox'thy 
aspect of Project Hold is the interaction which its very charactex’ fox'ced 
between Boulder High School and commimity, church, social sex’vice. and 
Univex’sity elements seeking to assist young people in tx’cuble. 



4. 6 Tasks and Roles of Commimitv Elements 




Unpopular as it is to mention in ES '70 cix’cles, and despite its 
antithetical impact upon my own intuitive way of wox'king, the ox’ganic 
curriculum would have approached more nearly reality in Boulder and 
throughout the ES '70 netwoi’k had the ox'iginal PERT chax’t of activities — or a 
similar gx-aphic pox’trayal of relationships between and among all elements of 
the communities and the network — been adhex’ed to at all levels of each 
participating district. If, for example, px’ogram plan had called fox’ the 
pilot school faculty and the district-level supervisors to meet together to 
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forinulat© appropriate behavioral objectives for an organic curriculum, then 
the idea of the organic curriculum would not have continued to exist as a 
separate fiction in the mind of each subject matter supervisor who brought 
his own bias to the idea. 



4, 7 Program Try-out 

The several programs of classroom proportion which were tried 
out (See 3.7) demonstrated that most teachers, when given their head and 
some worthwhile in-service training or other sensitizing to the problem of 
lack of relevancy or meaning to students of the current style of secondary 
school instruction, will welcome the opportunity to bring their creative powers 
to bear on the problem; they will develop meaningful programs which diverge 
widely from the conventional mold of secondary classroom instruction. 
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APPENDIX A 



PACKAGES FOR 1970-71 lOTH GRADE ENGLISH PROGRAM 

AT BOULDER HIGH 



SE PACKET PROCEDURE — STUDENT AND TEACHER 



1. Read the •‘Purpose Statement" and ask any questions which arise. 

2. Work ouit the "Pre-Test" if you so desire. If you do not work on the 
test, then go immediately to the "Learning Activities," completing them 
and submitting them to the teacher. 

3* If you have taken the "Pre-Test" and it is judged satisfactory then 
go on to the "Enrichment" section and do 1 or 2 of the activities as 
required by the teacher. Submit your work upon completion. Gro on to next 

4. If you have taken the "Pre-Test" and it is judged as not being adequate, 
then go immediately to the "Learning Activities," where you will work 
out the activities and then submit them to the teacher. After the 
teacher has completed the evaluation and has accepted this work you 
will complete the "Post-Test" and give this to the teacher. Now do 1 
of the "Enrichment" activities and submit it. 

5. When you have completed any packet the teacher will notify Mr. Reichert 
who ^d.11 in turn record this fact on your transcript. 



ONLY BY USING THIS PROCEDURE WILL YOU BE ABLE TO COMPIETE THE ISE COURSE HU 



LI* 1 Discussion 



The ability to discuss a subject and to arrive at a more developed 
unders'zandlnp of that subject Is a basic skill you will need command of 
during your high school career. Discussion In small groups, large groups, 
student with student, and student v;ltli teacher la used extensively here 
at Boulder High School. Your demonstration of confidence, organization, 
tolerance^ as ^well as how to stay within the topic, and loiowiup how o 
' listen, sneak, lead, and synthesize a discussion will be of tremendous 
value. The LP which you are about to work with has as Its nurpose tne 
development by you of this important skill • 



Pre-test (Optional, ' Everyone will participate . in these discussions. y .. 

want your performance to be evaluated for a grade for this nac e^, 
your Instructor at the beginning of the class period, Septeni er o. 
you prefer to wait for a grade until the post— test, you may o so. 



You will meet, with your regular Instructor in a group of 20-25 
Your instructor will then ask you to form small discuss on groups 
5-6 in a group. In this croup you will do the following: 

1, Discuss the- responsibilities of each of the follotrlng pcopl 
in a discussion: 

a. leader 

. b. participant-listener 

c. synthesizer . 

2* After ycur discussi.on, have someone from ycox B^oup e t> 

. to tell the class aa a whole: 

a. the responsibilities of a discussion leader, a participa 

listener, and a synthesizer; 

b. how good or poor your discussion was, and '^ny; 

c. vjhether your group stayed within the topic. If t e ans 
is "no", indicate why not* 



rv-K'Cor^-rrwoTvce ectlves : 

1. Be able to function in a discussion as a leader, as a participant- 
listener , and as a synthesizer. In a particular discussion be able 
^ to assume at least one of the above roles* 

2* Having, prepared for a <jM-soussioti by reading, and thinking obout a 

topic* be able to indicate your knovledf>e about the topic by Introducing 
ideas which are sunportod with facts and illustrations* 

3* While participatinf- in a discussion, be able to demonstrate tolerance 
and opentnindedness by odaroccinn yourself to the topic of discussion 
rather than to the personalities of the ^participants* 

4* While participating in a discussion, be able to focus on the topic and 
to arrive at some specific conclusions about the topic* __ 








Learning Activities: 

1. REQUIRED FOR ALL STUDEKTS , Sentember 9-10 
^ You V7ill meet x^ith your rerular instructor in a proup of 20-25 

students* Your instructor will then ask you to form snail discussion 
groups having 5-6 in a group* In your discussion you will formulate 
ten questions x^yhlch one could ask a person whom he has never met 
before, which, when answered, would help to form an immediate 
acquaintanceship. Using these ten questions you will then meet x%rith 
one other person and ask each other the questions* After you have 
had time to do this, you will be called upon to Introduce your new 
acquaintance to the rest of the class, using his name frequently 
during the introduction, so, that after this encounter, everyone in 
the class will know everyone else at least by appearance and name* 
!‘Thile making your introductions, you will not use any notes* 

2* Define, by asking your Instructor: 

a. discussion leader; 
b* participant-listener ; 
c. discussion synthesizer 



Post-test: 

Meeting in a large group of 75-100, you will: 

1* Seek out a person with xjhom you are not acquainted* Using the ten 
’’getting- acquainted” questions which you have been discussing the 
last two day’s, get acquainted xjlth this person. 

2. Remaining i;lth the person xjlth i/hom you have just become acquainted, 
discuss one of the following topics: 

a. IThat bothers you most about adults? I7hy? 

b. How do you want to be similar to or different from adults you know 
when you become an adult? 

c* EJhat, if anything, seems to you to be t^orth dying for? 
d. VJliat do you think are some of tnan*s most important ideas? 
e* Mhich of man’s ideas would we better off forgetting? 
f. Qf the important changes going on in our society xjhlcli should 
be encouraged and which resisted? 

o g, IHio are the ten most important people living today? iThy? 

h. \lho are the ten most Imnortant people in history? ^Riy? 

taken from Postman and Uelngartner 

3. On a sheet of paper: 

a. write both of your names: 

b. write the question vjhich you have discussed; 

c. list three significant tdeOB xjhlch you arrived at in your 
discussion. If you did not receive a _2 or ^ on the pre-test, 
your paper x-yill be collected at the end of the class period* 

f If one of 50 U has already been graded on the pre-test and one 

has not, indicate on your paper which person needs the post— test 
grade* 



Enrichment : 

1. Gathering together a group of from 3-5 students, survey the newspapers 
for that day, deciding upon one relevant topic for discussion. Each 
member must bring to the discussion the next day ideas which he may use 
as a leader* After conducting the dlscuoaion, each member xjlll submit 
to the instructor a well— x/rltten, concise statement syntheBlzing the 
discussion. * 
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Students will also Indicate v?ho participated in the discussion and will 
submit their **leader-"notes” as well. 

rather toc^thcr a ^roup of from 3-5 students. For each discuss on 
to be held choose one of the following tapes ^ arrange to listen to 
it, take notes to be used for your leadership responsibility, an 
arrange a tine and place tor the discussion. After completion ot tne 
discussion submit to your instructor a synthesis of . 

well as the name of the students participating and the leadeif- notes . 



Library Call Number 

T-141 

T-167 

T-195 

T-235 

T-254 



Title of Tape 
Data ■•Programming 
The Peace Corps 
The Police Detective 
In I'lhite America 
Why The Trouble at San 
Francisco State— a Local 
View 



Length 
40 minutes 
12 minutes 
15 minutes 
40-50 minutes 



30 minutes 
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LP 2A Note Taking and LlstenlnR 



Purpose. trouble taking lecture notes? You may be listening, 

but not renotlne and responding. You may be blocking 

are new or which disagree with your views. You may be to wri 

too much too fast, not distinguishing between examples and 

You may not be reviewing mentally while you listen. If Y°“ ,-u 4 o 

countered these problems, you will find some solutions to them in this 

packet. Proficiency in listening and note taking will save you a lot 

of time and worry in future courses, 

Pro-tast (Optional) and 

Will be given September 14, today, write a paper and submit it to the 

instructor including the following: 

1. a one sentence statement of the main idea of i ► ^ 

2. list three to five examples which were used in the lecture 

to illustrate the main idea; . 

3. a one sentence statement of a new idea which the lec “J® 

to you, or write a one sentence statement of an idea which wa., 
presented in the lecture with which you disagree; 

A. state in one sentence a new idea which you gained fro ^ _ 

as a result of the mental review which you made as you lit,..ened 

to the lecture; , ^ 

5. write a one-paragraph personal reaction to one key idea which 

was stated in the lecture. 

1. After listening to a lecture, be able to state, in one s , 

the main idea of the lecture. . , _ _ _ 

2. After listening to a lecture, be able to list at least th 
examples which were used in the lecture to illustra e e m 

dLd 6£1 • 

3. After listening to a lecture, be able to or ^press 

verbally, a one sentence statement of a new idea 
present^ to you, or be able to write, or e^Press 
sentence statement of an idea which was presented i 

with which you disagree. 

4. After listening to a lecture, be able to write, or express 
verbally, in one sentence, a statement of a new idea 

gained from the lecture as a result of the mental review which y 

5; Mter listening to a lecture, be able to wrlt^or express verbally, 
a one paragraph personal reaction to one key Idea 
stated in the lecture. 
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Learning Activities: , ^ 4 •• 

1. Listen to your Instructor's lecture, "Note-taking and Listening , 
or listen to the tape, "Note-taking and Listening" . This tape 
will be available either In the classroom or In the resource 
center . 

2. Read the ditto, "How to Take Notes". 

3. Attend the following discussions: 

a. The main Idea of a lecture September 15 

b. Blocking out, personal reaction, 

and Mental review September 16 



Post-test: 

Be able to do all Performance Objectives . 



Enrichment Activities: . „ 

1 . Sit In front of a class during a teacher presentation or a student 

presentation. You may do this during the lecture today, or y u m 
dj It In another teacher's class with his approval. Determine how 



2 . 



and how many are not listening 
tell him the results of your 



many students are actively listening. , 
at all. Meet with your instructor to 

observation: . 

a. How many students fit into each of the three categories: 

1 ) actively listening; 

2 ) not listening; 

3) passively listening? 

b. Xilhat observable clues caused you to make the determinations 

which you made? «.U 4 „ 

Sit In front of a class during a teacher lecture; you may do this 

during the lecture today, or you may do It In another teacher s 
class with his approval. Determine how many students are 
actively responding to the lecture. Meet with your instructor 
to tell him the results of your observation, stating the criteria 
which you used to determine active student response. 



LP 2B 



Tes t Taking 



Purpose : 

Many people approach a test with fear and apprehension which are 
often caused by inadequate preparation and lack of a test-taking 
technique. You must realize that preparation for a test begins the first 
day that you enter a class and continues until the course is completed • 

If you conscientiously study every day, you will be adequately prepared. 
All that you will need then is a test-taking technique which will be the 
focus of this packet. 



Pre-Test (Optional) : 

1. Define each of the following types of tests, write a sample test 

question for each type, and, arranging with your instructor, discuss 
your definitions and indicate the best method for answering each 
questi^w^n. 

a • sho r t answer / comple t ion 

b. multiple choice 

c. matching 

d. true-false 

e. paragraph 

f. essay 

g. identification 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Be able to write a test for an English class in which you do the 
following t 

a. Include at least one of each of the following types of test 
questions. Indicating how much credit is to be given to each 
question and how much total credit will be given for the 
complete test. Also, state the total amount of time allowed 
• for the test and how much time you would devote to each 



— b. 

— c. 

d. 



e. 



question* : 

1. short answer /completion 

2. multiple choice 

3. matching 
A. true— false 

5. paragraph 

6. essay 

7 . Identification 

Be able to state in writing, or to express verbally, which 
of the questions in your test you would answer first, and 
be able to tell why you would answer these questions first. 

Be able to underline key words in your questions. 

Be able tostate in writing, or to express verbally, the 
major points and minor points which you would develop for 
each question. 

Be able to state in writing, or to express verbally, a method 
for answering multiple-choice questions. 
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I.earnlng 

1 . 



2 . 

3. 



Activities: 

Listen to your instructor's lecture, "Test Taking,' or listen to 
the tape "Test Taking." This tape \7ill he available either in the 
classroom or in the resource center . 

Read ditto, "How to Take a Test." 

Attend the following discussion: 

Test Taking September 17 



Post-Test : 

Do all P erformance Objectives except lb and Ic. Give this test to your 
instructor September 18. When you submit this test be prepared to do lb 
and Ic verbally. 



Enrichment Activities: , 

1. Based on the information which you have learned from this packet, rea 

: Languag e in Thought and Action by S.I. Hayakawa, and prepare a test 

on language which could possiblv be used for LP 3. 

2. Compile a 7-10 item bibliography on test taking. 

3. Prepare a survey to determine test taking difficulties which students 

encounter. Confer with your instructor and other instructors at 
Boulder High School to see if you can use the survey in their class- 
room. Submit the results of your survey to your instructor. 
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LP 3 



Lan?>uar;e 



Purpose: 

“All problems are not merely verbal." philosophers 
have told me in countless thousands of vjords- 

But I tried to make love with my mouth taped shut, 
and I lost my love. 

I tried making friends with my mouth taped shut, 
and I lost my friends- 

I tried making war with my mouth taped shut 
no one was angry and the shooting stopped 

So, I walked the streets with my mouth taped shut 
till they sent me to a mental hospital where I am 
today wondering if all problems are not merely verbal. 

In a very simple way you have just seen the importance of language 

to human beings. There are many areas 1° soent^on thll^ 

as areas within areas. Much rewarding effort 

ctudv but our purpose here is to only look at some o „ 4 ii 

concepts concerning language. During the course of of language 

view; a. something of dialects; b. slang; and c. the levels, of languag 

or appropriate language for the situation. 



Pre-Test (Optional) 



ERIC 



Part I. 


In a concise statement 


a. 


slang 


b. 


language 


c. 


denotation 


d. 


verbal 


e. 


kinesics 


f . 


propaganda 


g- 


non-verbal 


h. 


idiom 


i. 


linguists 


j. 


connotation 


k. 


paraphrased 


1. 


garmmar 



for each term, below, write a definition: 



Please submit Part I 



before going on to Part II' 



>art T.I. Respond to the following questions. 

3. What are three things your language tells others about you. 

2. When you meet someone for the first time ^-?hat kind of language 
clues do you look for in them? 

3. Is slang a good thing? Why /why not? 

4. What do dialects demonstrate about speakers? , ^ ^ ^ 

5. How does your speech differ when you speak to a minister, to a 

stranger, 'or your best friend. 
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Pei-foi-mance Objectives: csMiHent will be able to define 

1. Given a list of language terms the student wxrj. 

them accurately verbally or in ^ student will be able to 

2. Given a pamphlet about language a _^_4n*them to the instructor or 
isolate six significant facts and explain them to 

other students. <-Vip unit, the student will 

3. Having viewed the films presented u each film and explain 

be able to state the main ideas expressed in each 

them to the instructor and/or students. the student will 

4. Having studied and discussed the languag others the five 

be abL to explain and identify in himself and others 

levels of language. aof^TvLt^on of slang and to 

5. The student will be able to state the definition or 

demonstrate how and why he uses it. is and why dialects 

6. Th. student will be able te explaxn what “ . 

exist as well as identify at least three America 



3. 



Learning Activities; Toer to be held September 22. Please 

1. Attend the discussion of Pr'^-Test which you have about 

be certain to clear up any misunderstandings which you 

the test. read it carefully, taking 

2. Obtaining a copy of the ' ’hlet . If you are vague as 

ntoes regarding the main and tLk it over with 

to what these ideas are, consult an inst 

him. Be “«bin to write the ideas^ Language." and " 

View the three films, Dlaxeccs, thirtv minutes in 

"Change in Language." Each of Get together with several 

length. After the viewing, wrxte a questions, see 

students and talk about these ideas. f y 
an instructor and discuss them. rhem 

r%?an -- - -r fr:ra^- “"g! ^Waaed 

2. language 7. linguists lexicographer 

3. denotation 8. idiom dictionary 

4. verbal 9. non-verbal dialect 

5. kinesics 10* connotation ™r«Vil et State which of the 

Raraad tha final three paragraphs P®"^“uations , and tell why. 

speech types would be used in the iollowing sltuatio , 

Discuss these with another student or with the it. 

throw'll tL Hobdcu to you. 

?i^e-rresident h^ew is in turn 

you want a nev? car: you are tatKing 

TonT. attending a city council meeting where the mayor is 
explaining an unfavorable vote on rezoning. 

You are talking to your girl /boyfriend. 

You are ordering a new cycle at the Honda shop. 

Dr Billy Graham is speaking on T.V. 

You are listening to a football game on the radio. 

IZ erl talking to a teacher whom you like very much. 



2 . 

3. 

A. 

5. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
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Listen to the talk around you, both specific 

room. Uhat slang have you heard why were they used? 

slang words or phrases. Explain w^^at y discusJ it with your in- 
If you have doubts about how to explain ^ ^se 

tructor. VIhat are your favorite slang express 

T T,P^ f»hborhood find three people 

Read the ditto on Dialects. In y°'^^ ^ . those people came to 

who speak with different dialects and tell how those p 

live in Boulder . 



Post-Test 

1 . 



f . 

8- 

h. 

i. 

j- 



propaganda 
idiom 
dialect 
lexicographer 
verbal 



. 2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Define the following terms: 

a. slang 

b . language 

c. denotation 

d. connotation 

tist'^ara'Suvln slK facts you^iaa'r^ir^bout language during the 
Study of tills packet • ^ 

List and describe the five levels of langu 8 * ^ importance 

After your study here, what do you feel to be tne r 

Shaf S^a dialect? VThat does it reflect about a speaker? 



2 . 



Enrichment; ,, , , ^ '»r>,nv.vor.rripss in Language," and 

1. View the three films; Dialects, write a short statement in 

"Change in Language." After in the films. Get together 

which you record the main ideas ideas Invite an instructor 

with sLeral students and talk f ItlS^ent of the ideas to 

to sit in on the discussions. Submit your statement 

the instructor for evaluation. or-hool at home, on the street. 

Taking note of the speech around you of slang, 

in thJ park, at the library, etc. order 

Put your entries (either words or Phrases) illustrate your 

and define them as completely possxble. your 

dictionary or nut it into a for evaluation, 

own slang vocabulary. Submit to instruc gtions about what 

Read the ditto on Dialects. instructor. Take a tape recorder 

appears there, discuss this with an instructor) and make a dialect 
(if you do not have access to one, . Interview these 

tape. See how many dialects you can find ftom, 

people f asking them how they came to read the same thing) . 

and to read something (have each recorder aspect of this 

Submit your tape to the instructor. interview and record 

activity is impossible to accomp ’ aHons about certain pronounciation 

the information as well as your Submit your findings to 

you feel typify the dialect being examined. Submit your 

your instructor . 



3. 



O 

ERIC 

3 / 
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A. Obtalnlnc a copy of Re^ngs in muLtiSa ~ bkow 

by Harold B. Allen, road one or both of the essays listed below. 

Aftpr havinp read it, state the main ideas of the selection and 

agree. Clve the reason for V- statenen . 

1. “Dare Schools Set a Standard in English Usage Rober.t Pooley, 

2. "The Relation of Linguistics to the Teaching of English Paul 

5. Read’^thrseitJo; lTttl\an^uaoe pamphlet dealing 

of language. Observe different situations for at least y 

?Lord in journal form the situation, the level of language used, and 
whether or not the level was appropriate. Submit your journa . 
Instructor for evaluation. , . . t 

6. knd one or irore of the followlne articles 

It carefully. State In a short surnnary the main Ideas y°“ evalua- 

from these articles. Submit your summary to the instructor 

■■ a.L. Therous, National Review , February 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

A. 



E. Goodheart, Nation, April 6, 1970, 



pp, 



"The Inarticulate Hero" 

2A, 1970, pp. 199-201 
"Rhetoric of Violence" 

"T^u^Lalt Not" !! Mayer, Current, April, 18 

A. "Freaks Had a Word For It", Newsweek, December 29, 1969, p. 18. 
7. Read the article "Good Usage, Bad Usage, and Usage by 

Bishop to be found in the introductory material of I^e_M§El^ 
HeritLc Dictionary of the Englis h Language. In a short summary, 
state the main ideas contained there and then give your ^ 
statements. Submit this summary and statement of views to the 

8 ^btaln^nr^ copy of the "Checklist of Regionalism," interview three 
people whom you believe have dramatically 

backgrounds (i.e. originally from another part of the c°“"try, 
drastic diffemnce in age, etc.). Interview them Jy 
checklist Questions or have them fill out the checklis . 
statements ‘can you make as a result of the responses given by the 
three people? Submit your findings to the instructor. 
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LP A P_evelop mental Reading 

Purpose. Effective reading is essential to your success as a student. 

In addition to measuring your present reading abilities, ® P® 
will furnish you with methods for improving your reading ski . 

After completing this packet, you may want to practice some o 

skills which will improve your reading. Peel free to visit the reading 

lab and seek advice. 



Pre-test; 

No pre-test, 



Per.or,nance Objectives editorial, be able « itemize 

tioS ttatemenL vhleh ere factual end those which ere opinion. In a 
brief paragraph, be able to explain why or why not you feel the 
author draws a valid conclusion* 

2. Be able to define: 

a. space reading 
b* subvocalization 
c. regression 

d* cue words 
e* key word reading 

f, indenting . . 

3. Be able to list at least three techniques for improving y 

4. Givera^^elding selection, be able to determine the rate 
that should be used with this selection. In writing, 

a. establish a purpose for reading the selection, 

b. note the characteristics of the sentence structure; 

c. identify the author’s paragraph development; 

d. identify unusual vocabulary such as technical terms. 

Learning Activities: 

1. See the film, "Effective Speeds, September 30. 

2. Attend the discussion, "Critical Reading," October 1, and view 

the film, "Interpreting Meaning." j j 

3. Attend the discussion, "Vocabulary and Comprehension, and v ew 
the film, "Reading to Remember" on October 2. 

4. See the Him, "Effteient Reading," and attend the demonstration 
of various reading machines, October 5. 



Pc t-test; 

Be able to do all Performance Objectives. 
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LP 5. CoTTiDOSltlon 



Purpose 



Writing combines with the Writing 

of literature as the ^°“"^^^^°j^°gtrating experience because the 
often becomes a hair-raising i ^,THo^nolt or he does 

student either does not spend his time effort. 

not have a method to follow which ea s well as focus on a 

The purpose of this LP is to suggest a method as well as 

satisfying and rewarding experience. 



Pre-test (Optional); n«?ted below, indicate 

1. Taking one of the composition topics ^ which you xcould 

1„ as Bany paragraphs as you need the do 

use to develop it into a composition. What speciticax y. 

you do when writing a composition. ooi-icfled with your 

2. Answer candidly whether or not you are satisfied with jo 

method. State reasons for your answer. .j. ^ favorable 

3. State candidly whether or not your ^““^^/iswer. 

evaluation on this pra test. G 



Composition Topics: 

1. Characterize Colonel Kainsford as 

Most Dangerous Game. 

2. t-my did Hal rebel against the two 



he appeared in "The 
astronauts in 2001 : 



3. 

4 . 



V Space Odyssey? 

Life is Just a Bowl of Pits. 

Sophomores are Mature Enough for Open Attendance. 



Performance Objectives^ assignment, be able to f • 

words the tLk you have been assigned and also be able to 
underline the "key" words in the you are 

2. Given a composition ® to accomplish, 

writing this paper as well as what y P stand or 

3. Given a composition assignment, be able to state 

position you are taking in regard to 

4. Based upon the purpose, research will be 

State in one sentence how much additional 

needed to adequately cover the ^ ideas about 

5. Given a composition topic, be able list^^ 

the subject as you can arrive at. This ..i J^dry list" 

the "laundry list." Each major idea in the laundry 

could provide a major topic in the outline. 



6. Given a composition topic, be able to state in one sentence 
the main idea to be expressed in the entire composition* 

This statement will be called the ^’thesis statement,’^ and 
will reflect purpose, nositions, and audience* 

7* Taking the ’'laundry list" and thesis statement^ be able to 
construct a brief, usable outline. 

8* Taking the outline, be able to transpose the ideas from the 
outline into a rough draft which consists of an identifiable 
introduction, body, and conclusion* 

9* Be able to write an introductory paragraph to a composition 
in which you include a topic sentence vjhich is the thesis, 
sentence of your entire essay. This sentence shall appear 
near or at the end of the paragraph* 
lO.Be able to write an essay with paragraphs which have a topic 
sentence relating to the subj ect of the composition* The 
sentence following that topic sentence in the paragraph will 
move either from the general to the specific or the specific 
to the general* All sentences in the paragraph will relate 
closely to the topic sentence. 

11* Be able to take a paragraph and label each sentence in it as 
a* topic sentence; 

b* additional comment on the topic sentence; 
c* reasons supporting what is said in the topic sentence; 
d* examples illustrating what is said in the topic sentence; 
e* transitional sentence* 

12. Be able to write a topic sentence which makes commitment, and 
state whether that commitment is to give additional comments, 
reasons, or examples about the thesis of the composition* 

13. Be able to write a concluding paragraph to a composition in 
which you include a topic sentence which is a version of your 
original thesis statement. 

14*Taking a rough draft, be able to find and correct mechanical 
and content errors by reading the paper aloud. 

15*Be able to demonstrate your ability to write a well-organized, 
error-free paper by submitting a legible paper to your Instructor 
which reflects thought, unity, and careful proofreading* 

16*Be able to write your* thoughts -and ideas into a ccmpositlcn by 
"telling" your thoughts and ideas rather than writing what you 
think the instructor would like to hear in the way he would 
like to hear it* 



‘3 Activities; 

1* Read the performance objectives again* Remember that these are 
statements about what you are expected to be able to do at the 
end of your experiences with this packet; in this case, LP 9* 

It is also a sequence of performances which offers a method 
of writing compositions* If there are any of the objectives 
which are unclear to you, ask your instructor to help you in 
understanding them* In proceeding through the learning activities 
which follow, you are asked to produce two compositions * You 
will submit the one you feel is your best effort to the instvticuor 
as a post-test* You will also submit all of the other work dor... 
with it* 
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2* Key Words- Your instructor provide you vrith several ^ 

composition assignments. Choose one and looking it over 
fully, underline the important vjords in the assignment. » 

specifically, does it tell you to do? Do you understand what 
it tells you to do? VJhat kind of assignment is it . K ^ 

due? Why was it assigned? What does it ask you to accomp 
As you now move ahead, if any questions arise or you are not 
sure about something, please see your instructor for help. 

3. Position- What stand are you going to take with the compos on 
you are writing? Are you asked to agree or disagree, wlii y 
Are you going to be straight or satirical? Are you going to be 
factual? Who are you writing for; who is your audience- 

4. Research- Now that you have determined your position; what 
your present purpose is, and for whom you are writing— ow muc 
do you know about this subject? Hox<j much time must be spent n 
reading, thinking, and talking to others in order to 

this paper. What plans must I make to carry this out? After 
these decisions are made by you, then carry out your researc 

as well as bring together your ideas* 

5. ’' Laundry list" - Combine your ideas and research into single 
statements about the topic of the composition. Write ®®® 
statement down. Make each statement as specific as possible. 
Continue to write out statements about this subject until you 
have run out of ideas. Now look at all of the statements you 
have written. Can any of them be combined? Can any be elimina e 
because they will not fit with your purpose or position. Have 
any other ideas occurred to you? Is it clear from what you 

have written in the way of ideas what your paper will be about 
As you complete this step you will have any number o statemen s 

about your subject. , 

6. " Thesis Statement" - Once again look at your completed laundry 
list." Now in one statement say what it is your paper will say. 
What is the idea you are going to bring out in this writing. 

This statement or one very close to it will appear at the end 

of the introductory paragraph in your composition. 

7. Outline- Take your "laundry list" and, arranging the statements 
in a logical order, make an outline. Use each statement from 
the "laundry list" as another division for your outline. If you 
wish you may add necessary sub-topics under the main headings 

in the outline. The form for an outline is as follows; 

I. 

A. 

1 . 

2 . 

a. 

b. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(a) 

(b) 

B. 

II. 
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Rough Draft- Write on 

a clear statement of your thesis ( introductory material 

include in this first ^^nSlM In your outline as a 

which you have. Use each „£ your paper. The 

basis for a topic sentence 1” ^ °°7one paragraph from 
sentence must produce movement within tn P oclfic 

general statements to that all succeeding 

Statements to the general. sentence. Take two of your 

statements relate to requested in performance 

paragraphs and perform the op ^ ^^le. outcome of this 

objectives eleven and twelve^ ending of 

activity with your * .._/as it is stated in 

your composition, write your concerning the method of 

performance objective thirteen. Conner consider care- 
writing. (What and objective sixteen. If 

fully the statement ^^de i V instructor and talk with 

this objective is unclear, see y 

him about it. ,ivaft to a place where you are 

9. Proofreading- Take „r two friends. Reailt.aloud. 

alone or where you can be w n . ripbt’ Should a sentence 

lie there things which do not ^nnctuation be added 

or a paragraph be rewritten? Should som p poes it 

or taken out? Should some f ^ thesis? 

stick to the subject? ^ f,.^into a written or typewritten 

10. Final Copy.- Put your submit it. 

7;;;:;r«hich vou are proud of and tnen 



two coinpositi^^® 

ost-tes : November 20. with all of the 

written during the finished product. Fre-writ ng 

pre-.^iting done to ^sh your 

includes learnin|..?^^:ivities 2 , 5, o, 

inrichmep.?: ^ following topics and generate a co p 

1. Take one or more of tne instructor. 

Submit the finished ^ ..ffg^ent to their neighbors, 

r. irfu/^lnr-Mt Of losing things at the 

c. “arjokes are not f-^=/"“^-e<,incldence. 

d. Mental telepathy Is/ls '"°'®see your Instructor to ayange 

rom;orirr ^ 

during five olass then during periods four and 

freely, recording your entire output to the 

five focus on one subject, iurn x y 

•fncitTUCtOr • 
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4. Take one or more of the following titles arid write a composition 
about anything which is suggested to you by that title. Submit 
your final copy to the instructor. 

a. Nations and Race 

b. After the Bombing 

c. The Listeners 

d. Heaven 

e. I Say a Man 

f. The Fall of the City 

g. Heroes 

h. The Stars Look Down 

i. A Distant Thought 

j. If I had three wishes.... 

Clip out three advertisements from a magazine. Trim away ° 
the material except the picture. Write a three paragraph slice 
of life" based on the picture. Submit your three vignettes to 
the instructor. 

6. Choose three things tjhich you see everyday. In two paragraphs for 
each describe them as explicitly and uniquely as you are able. 

7. What really bothers you about tjhat is happening around you? 

Choose a subject and write from one or more of the following 
forms : 

a. an editorial; 

b. a letter to the editor; 

c. a newspaper column; 

d. a personal essay. 
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LP j6 D eac rlp tlve ^IrttlnR 



ruLpofsc ; 

who ^ am blind can give but one hint to those who see- one 
admonition to those who would make full use of the gift of sight: 

Use your eyes as if tomorrow you v;ould be stricken blind, (Helen 
Keller, **Three Days to See,** Nonfiction II » p* 215)* Observe. 

For an example of descriptive writing, read **Three Days to See. 

Helen Keller’s intense powers of sensitivity should be an inspiration 
for anyone v/ho wants to sharpen his powers of observation. This 
packet will focus on observation as an essential element in 
descriptive writing. 



Pre-test (Optional) : 

1. P.ecalling a person, a situation, or a scene that at first you 

did not understand, but that later, through your o\m searching 

or someone's explanation, became clear: 

a. Write a description of the subject matter, and a clear 
account of what puzzled you. Write it as you would talk 
it. 

b. Write an explanation of the ansvjer. 

c. Write the effect of the discovery on you. 

d. Write an explanation of why you did not or could not use 
the answer in the beginning. 

e. List the details which you missed. 

f. State in writing what relationships you failed to notice. 

g. State in writing what ideas occurred to you that were wrong. 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Be able to write a sentence in the form of a metaphor 
identifying things which you know are unfamiliar to your 
classmates; actions, buildings, accidents, clothes, noises, 
shapes, people, etc. 

2. Be able to write a sentence in the form of a simile identifying 
things which yo^i know are unfamiliar to your classmates; actions, 
buildings, accidents, clothes, noises, shapes, people, etc. 

3. Given an unusual picture from a magazine, a textbook, a news- 
paper, etc., be able to: 

a. write a description of the subject matter, giving clear 
account of its puzzling elements; 

b. list at least five details from the picture. 



Learning Activities; 

1. Attend the discussion, ''Descriptive writing through simile and 
metaphor," October 20. 



2. Write ten sentences (five similes and five metaphors) 

identifying things vhich arc unf anilicr to your classmates: 
actions, buildings, accidents, clothes, noises, shapes, people, 
etc. Give these ten sentences to a classmate to read. If 
your classmate indicates that he had never thought of that 
idea before and that he is impressed with the appropriateness 
of the similarity, and that he believes that the statement 
suggests more than it actually states, your metaphors and 
similes are adequate. If your classmate is not impressed, 
try again. 

To aid you In this task, here are examples of the simile and 
the metaphor : 

SIMILE: **...the trees were ^ bright ^ a shower of 

broken glass Christopher Fry 
Time falls like the ashes of a cigarette. 

METAPHOR: ’*His face was a muscle playground, ugly, square 

and active— rippling with little spasms that might 
have been taken for thought.** John llersey 
**The slow smokeless burning of decay'* Robert Frost 
3. Find an unusual picture from a magazine, a textbook, a news- 
paper etc. that at first you do not understand, but that later, 
through yoiir own searching or someone’s explanation, becomes 
clear, then do performance objective number three. 



ost-test : 

Be able to do all performance objectives. 



:nricbment Activities: 

1, Do learning activity number two. Prepare one collage to 
illustrate your best sentence. 

2. Prepare an awareness test, a method of determining whether or 

o not people actually see when they look. 

example: What color eyes does the person have who sits behind 
you? 
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LP7 The Short Story 



Purpose : 



Literature provides the basic material for the greatest 
percentage of the English courses here at Boulder High School. 
Further subdividing literature, prose fiction comprises the 
greatest amount of literature studied in English classes. It 
is important for you to develop or to sharpen your knowledge of 
fiction for two reasons: a. your experiences in other English 

classes will be enhanced; b. your ability to read critically 
and meaningfully, will make what you read more enjoyable. Liter- 
ature mirrors man and his experience. So as you read and study 
what you have read you are wi essing a part of man on paper. 

Ray Bradbury, in his novel, Fahrenheit 451 , states, ". . . for the 
first time I realized that a man was behind each one of thie books. 
A man had to think them up. A man had to take a long time to put 
them down on paper ... It tool some man a lifetime maybe to 
put some of this thoughts down, looking around at the world and 
life . . ." The purpose of the LP is to introduce you to the 
short story and many of its technical aspects. In studying the 
technique of this genre you are actually looking into other fic- 
tional areas as well. 



Pre-test (Optional) : 



Part A 

Define the following terms; 



1. Short story 

2. plot 

3. character 

4. setting 

5. protagonist 



6. antagonist 

7. conflict 

8. theme 

9 . mood 

10. point of view 



Part ^ 

In your copy of Short Stories II read "One Ordinary Day, vjith 
Peanuts" pp. 140-150. Answer t.ie following questions. 

1. From what point of view is the story told? 

2. ETiat is the theme of the story? 

3. I'Jhy do Mr. and Mrs. Johnson do what they are doing? 

4. Explain how the title relates to the story. 

5. Identify the conflicts present in the story. Explain them. 
Submit Part B to your instructor, who will evaluate your effort 
by considering your answer’s correctness and the depth of under- 
standing present in your answers. 



er j o rrman cc Ob j ec tives : 

* 

1. The student will be able to state a short, usable definition 
of the t«rm, "short story." 



2. Given a list of terms dealing with short story be 
define them with 100% accuracy. 

3* Given a short story be able to state its themes, conflicts, 
mood , point-of“View, and five character descriptions * 

4. Given a short story be able to locate and describe its expo- 
s it ion , compl ica t ion , and resolution • 

5. Given selections of peotry,* nonfiction, drama, and short stroy 
be able to list characteristics of each type, then be able to 
compare and contrast their characteristics - 

6. After reading a short story be able to discuss its submerged 
meaning** by identifying the symbolism, comparisons to other 
pieces of literature, and applicability to real life. 



Tiearning Activities: 



1 . 



2 . 



Take your pre-test (if you wrote one) to the instructor and 
clear up any problems which you have with it. If you had no 
questions then define correctly all terms answered incorrectly. 
-Discuss the questions about the short story which you answered 
incorrectly x^ith another student. 

On a sheet in your notebook place these words and their difin- 
itions. Memorize them. 



3. 



short story 
plot 

character 
setting 
conflict 
rising action 
turning point 
Read the pamphlet. 



climax first person observer 

falling action first person participant 
exposition tone-mood 
complication 
resolution 
dramatic irony 
omniscient narrator 

**The Structure of the Plot.** List on paper 



the six most important ideas stated in the pamphlet. If there 
is any misunderstanding see your instructor and discuss it: 
with him. Submit your list of ideas to the instructor. 

4. ‘ Read the pamphlet, '’Characterization.** List on paper the 

six most important ideas stated in the pamphlet. If you need 
any explanation or broadening of the material found here see 
your instructor who will discuss it with you. Submit your list 
of ideas. 

5. Reiad the pamphlet, **The Function of Point of View, Style and 
Theme.*’ List the six most important ideas stated in the pam- 
phlet. Should you still be unclear about some of the things 
stated here, discuss these problems with your instructor. 

Submit your list of ideas. 

6. Taking your copy of Short Stories, _I^ read **The Feeling of Power ^ 
pp. 152-161. Get into a group o^ from 4-6 students, or if this 
is not possible, arrange with your instructor to be placed in 
such a group. Discuss the following things regarding this 
short story. 

a. Arrive at a detailed description of each of the characters. 
What kind of people are they? \^^hat motivates them? liThat 
goals do they have? What are their fears? 



u 
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b . \-niat 



d. 

e. 



rH«;tinpuish between the physical 
\^iat is the setting? setting. How is setting 

setting and the °^°Sical^set^i^g 

important in this story. _ the story (isolate 

What important ideas are present in tn 

four)? to the story? 

What does the point instifv your answer. 

DEvide the story into parts. Justlty y 



Post-Test! will be be^bLed 

Those questions dealing with a p 233 of Short. Stories_ II. 

on "By the Haters of octoLr iTT^ 

pertain to have read it prior 



T\p 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



5. 



Enrichment: ohort story, four effort will be 

1. Write your o.m short story structure of the sho . 

basis of how well you ha instructor, 

story form. Submit your ^tory^to^t^ ^ ^ 

Read four to six stories by ^.q your instructor a lis 

thorne* T\^ain, BRadbuty, , ^ 3 ^ 0 , a brief resume of the 

of the stories read, the aut ® stories, 

plot of each, and your enjoyment. Record titles 

Read ten short stories fo y submit to the instructor, 

and authors on a sheet f choose a short story. 
Grouping with several other stud^ ^n’adaptation to be P^^^sented 
After reading it carefully, ^ . gg it and arrange with the 
in the form of a short skit. Reherse x 

instructor for the sHit to be P^J®® the call number 

From the audio-visual file in (^sk librarian for 

and title of a ®ding and in a one page paper 

the file.) Listen to the ^^g^ important aspects of 

discuss what you consider to b ^tting, characterization. 

the story, (l.e. ^ to’your instructor, 

theme, etc.) Submit the p p , stofi from the Resource 

Obtali a copy of critical essays 

center. In the first half of bo° „„„ 

written about the form b- f “ ^ instructor a short 

of these essays and then subm the essays read, 

statement ^'^^g^Death" by Poe arid "The Minister s 

Read "The Masque of the HH two selections are also on 

Black veil" by ^ay listen to these stories if 

recording in the git ion in which you compare / 

S:t:S;thrarr rpruSTo hm story, submit your 
effort to the instructor. 



6 . 



7. 



4-5 
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R. the choral adopt aC Ion of !1ouoA?*nnnt * s **Tlir! rnhrolln**. 

Tn a rroup of S-IO ntiidcnts prepare n choral adantntlon of a 
*»Uurt Btorv of your choice. See the Instructor to arrange 
prenontlnp, St to the clans. 

9. Read a story by O. Henry. Re able to state how irony Is present 1 
In the story? ^Jow write vour own Ironic she t eh • Submit vour 
effort to the clans. 



10. Read •‘Two Soldiers” by Faulkner. How would you chanre the 
point of view? Rewrite any part of this storv you choose to 
from a different poJiit of view. Submit vour effort to the 
ins t rttetor . 
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Precise statonenCs by you about nonfl-Jtion should enable you to 
Itc'roir.c r.orc aware of the factual approach to writlne,. Bcinf^ a e 
di:;t liM.iish fact fron fiction should provide you with a means oE 
rcco[*n i 2 1 nj: lop. leal fallacies in all types of writings and n n 
exchanges, thus prevent tnj> nl stindcr standings and quarrols bet.^cen y u 
and ot>icr^*. Bcinp. aware of the four areas ot nonfi-don (bloprap^y- 
autoKiufraphy , forr.al essay, informal essay, and personal account 
perso* .^1 reminiscence), you should be able to use these v*rltlnr, sty cs 
as a tronns of self-oxprcsslon, thereby maklnj’ yourself better un er 
stood to th.osc uith whom you corranunlcate. 



Pre-Test 

1 . 

2 . 



3 . 



A. 



(Optional) : 

\*rite a definition of nonfiction. 

In wrltlnp^, coirparc/contrast nonfiction to fiction, 
out at least five dlstinpuishlnp, characteristics of 
List the four bas Ic types of nonf let ion , and define 
dir. t lnf,uishinp attributes for eacht and showing the 
among all four 



pointing. 

each- 

each one, giving 
relationship 



Per ^ori. '.nee ObjecMv**/: \4 u 

1. Be able to scaci. -n wi“i :ing two characteristics of nonfiction whlcn 
dlstiup.ulcn it from ficclcn, illustrating these distinctions by quoting 

from you- Nonf ic cio n II . mny 

2. From a list of six literary genre be able to identify with 1007 
accuracy *hCw.e types which are nonfiction. 

3. Be able * rtate in writing three purposes of nonfiction. 

4. Given a C :lnitlon of nonfiction, and given three literary excerpts, 
be able to identify which escerpts are nonfiction. 



1.1 



rnirg Activities: 

T . Listen to the lecture ’^Nonfiction,** October 22 , or listen tvO the 

tape “Nonfiction,** which will be available in the classroom or in the 
rcf^ource center. 

2. Head **A Hcle** p. 29, Nonfi ctio n II(Personal account) 

3. Read *‘0ur Waver ly»'* p. 61, No nfi ct ion 1 1 . (Persoiial reminiscence) 
Read **wnapshot of a Log»****p. 9i , No.*f iction Il _. (informal essay) 

Rcv^.d “The Feel,“ p. 179, /rnf (Foi o : v.O 

6. Read “Dovm Came ‘heavenly %anra,*^ p 3 30, Norf * nc ion rj^. (biography) 

Tenu ''Opening Mlcht on Li e •>/!>*ay** , p. 163, Nc.,, 

Attend the following disc•J^fiions ■ 

A. Personal accot t^it and personal reminiscence 
h. The ? •u> a id tLr ^or**: : ssay 

c* Biography auiot Ic^rarV.y ior 27_. 
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Post-Tor,t : 
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Re able to do all PEPFORMAT^CE OBJECTIVES, 



Enr i ^bTTK^nt Activities i 

!♦ Poad an article from Monfiction II which is not listed in Lcarnlnf» 
Activities. Find four or five other students who have read the 
same article, and arrange with your instructor to have a discussion 
on the article. 

2. Bring a newspaper editorial or a magazine article to class, and 
either write or present verbally to your instructor the following 
analysis of the article: 

a. Are all statements made in the article true? 

b. Is the article preiudiced? If so, in what way? 

3. Prepare a discussion with four or five other students, and arrange 
to meet with your instructor for this discussion. 

The topic v;ill be: 

"Should TV news reoorting be objective?" 

4. Prepare a collage around the theme, **How the mass media influences 

political thought ." 

5. Read extensive excerpts from Ordeal bv Hunger by George R. Stewart 
and The Mothers by /rtis Fischer. Both of these selecuions deal with 
the horrors suffered by the ill-fated Conner '^arty travc-ling to 
Oregon. In a short paper describe the differences between the 
factual account. Ordeal... and The Mothers which is fiction. 
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X.’* 9 Panel Discussion and Library 



A cause of much disagreement and misunderstanding among people 
is the false belief that opinion is just as r.ood as fact. People 
are quick to express opinions, and most of the time are able to do 
so in situations v;here there is no one else available or adequately 
laiowledpeable to refute their illogic. The purpose of a panel 
discussion is to provide a setting, whereby, through a mutual 
exchange of facts, people will gain deeper knowledge about a given 
topic. Investigation of all aspects of the topic should subjugate 
opinion to truth. In order to have an effective panel discussion, 
all participants must do extensive research into the facts of the 
topic being discussed, which necessitates a thorough workable 
understanding of the function and operational procedures of a 
library 



Pre-test (Optional) : 

1. Answer the following questions in writing: 

a. Explain the structure of a panel, and state how it works. 

b. Explain specifically where to find each of the following 
in the Boulder High School library, and state the purpose 
for each: 

1) Reader * s Guide 

2) Book Reviexv* Dipest 

3) Play Index 
A) Poetry Index 

5) Short Story Index 

6) Card Catalog (both title/author and subject) 

7) Pamphlet file 

8) Current Affairs file 

9) P.ccords and tapes 

10) Magazines and newspapees (current issues and past issues) 

11) Reference books 

c. State the purpose of the Reserve Shelf 

d. Between what numbers in the card catalog is Literature listed 

e. Where in the library are the 400* s and the 800 * b located? 



rrnrnce Objectives: 

1. Given a topic by your instructor, be able to function as a 

chairman of a panel discussion in the following manner: 

a. subdivide your topic into five parts- one part for each 
member of your panel; 

b. research the general topic yourself and prepare a purpose 
statement for the audience; 

c. keep the discussion moving by asking questions of various 
oancl members; 

d. keep the panel on the tonic by referring to the point being 
discussed in the event that panel members get off the topic 

e* summarize the discussion. 
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2. Given a topic by vour panel chairman, be able to function as a 
panel member in the following manner: 

a. going to the library for information on your topic, Hat 
at least five sources from which you have derived facts 
for your role in the discussion, having at least one quote 

from each source; 

b. speaking In a clear and concise manner in presenting your 
information to the audience, demonstrate good, organization; 

c. demonstrate confidence in your knowledge of the subject 
matter by answering questions directed to you in a c ear 
and informative manner; 

d. demonstrate evidence of the extent of your research on your 
topic by actively participating, in the discussion; 

e. demonstrate the effectiveness of your panel discussion 
by eliciting questions and remarks from the audience. 

3. Be able to state in writing, or verbally, the location of each 
of the following in the Boulder High School library, and state 
the purpose for each: 
a* Reader* s Guide 

Book Review Digest 
c* Play Index 

d. Poetry Index 

e. Short Story Index 

f. Card Catalog (both title/author and subject) 

g. Pamphlet file 

h. Current affairs file 

i. Records and tapes 

j . Magazines and tapes 

k. Reference books 

l. Literature books 



Learning Activities: j ^ 

1 . View the slide-tape presentation. Introduction to Boulder 
High School Library,” and take the tour of the library with 
your class, asking any questions which you nay have regarding 
the pre-test. This presentation will be held, October 

2. Read the ditto, "The Panel Discussion." ^ « o^.„-oo 

3. Attend the discussion, "The Function and Operational Procedures 

ct a Library," which will be held November 2. 

4. Do research on your topic for discussion in 

November 3-4. You might want to go to the Boulder Public 

Library after school. 



Be able to do all performance objectives. The final test 
vill be held November 5-6, at which time you will participate in 
a panel discussion either as a chairman, or as a repu ar 
..ember. Chairmen and panel members will be appointed by the 

•instructor 
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E-'.r^chniGnt Activities: 

1. Functioning, as a discussion chairman, adhering to the ciiteria 
stated in performance objectives, choose a topic of your own 
and select five classmates to participate in a 

Arrange with your instructor, a time and place for this discuss . 

2. Construct a map of the Boulder High School library, pointing out 

the areas mentioned in the pre-test. r» ^ 

3* Reaearch a topic for a panel discussion, using Boulder u c 
library. State where you found your materials within the 
building. 
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.Vi Dic tion ary and Dictionary of English Synonyms 



^nrposc : 

There are several reference tools which all students must be 
able to use readily. ThcGa include the card catalog and Reader ^s 
Guide in the library, the encyclopedia, soecialized dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, the almanac, and the desk dictionary as well 
as a dictionary of synonyms. Me have chosen here to focus on the 
desk dictionary and the dictionary of synonyms because it is most 
probable that these two volxxmes will be nost frequently need by 
you. Sets of these two books have been provided for you in the 
classroom. Use them as you need them. However, these two books are 
underused by many people because they are not aware of what cap- 
abilities these books have. The purpose of this packet is to 
provide for you an insight Into these two books. For our util- 
ization in this LP we will rely on The yVmerican Heritage, DictiG_naj^ 
of the English Language and Soule^ s Dict i onary of English Synonyms^ . 
It is hoped that you will provide yourself with these two volumes 
after you have worked through this packet. From the viewpoint of 
the successful student these two volumes are a must. 



Pre-Test (Optional) 

1. List and explain in detail five purposes for which the dic- 
tionary may be used^ 

2. List and explain in detail the purpose of the dictionary of 
synonyms . 

3. Turn to page 751; complete the following tasks on a separate 
sheet of paper: 

a. list all main entries and their appropriate part of speech; 

b. list all superscripts; 

c. list four usage labels; 

d. list and explain five etymologies present. 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Given a selection from a page In the dictionary be able to 
identify all entries present by underlining them. 

2. Given an entry from the dictionary be able to indicate to the 
instructor the syllabication present in the entry. 

3. Given an entry be able to indicate to the instructor the 
inflections present . 

4. Given an entry be able to use the pronounciation guide by 
pronouncing the word. 

5. Given an entry be able to determine which usage labels are 
present and define what they are. 

6. Given an entry be able to locate and describe the etymology 
portion of the entry. 

7. Given a word problem be able to go to the dictionary to solve 
it. 
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8. Writing a composition, be able to go to the dictionary of 
synonyms to find alternative selections for words, thex^eby 
broadening the vocabulary of the composition* 



I.cmniTig Activities! 

1. Obtaining a copy of The American Heritage Dictionary: , turn to 
the section titled, ’’Guide to the Dictionary,” This section 
will form the basis for your activities in this section of 
the LP, 

2. Read ”The Entry.” In your book find an example of a superscript. 
Be ready to explain the procedure used for alphabetizing. 

3. What is syllabicatica? Read the short section titled, * Sylla- 
bication.” 

4. Read the section titled, ’’Inflected Forms.” State how inflected 
forms are listed • 

5. Read the section titled, ’'Pronunciation*” Also read "Idiolect, 
Dialect, and Language” and "Pronunciation Symbols.” List 

five main ideas you gathered from the reading, 

6. Read the section titled, "Labels,” Memorize the difinition of 
each of the labels appearing there. 

7. Read the section titled, "Order of Definitions.” 

8. Read the section titled, "Etymologies.” Isolate and write 
any five etymologies from the book. Be able to exnlain them. 

9. Obtain a copy of Soule ^ s Dictionary of English Synonym^s ^c 
Read the "Forward," the section tilled, "Finding the Better 
Word,” and "Points of Explanation and Advice.” 

10. Take the following list of xsrords and find an appropriate 
synonym which fits the context given. List your choice on 
another sheet of paper* 

a. Abandon Ship I 

b. He attended the queen on bended knee. 

c. Mrs. Parker will canvass the neighborhood. 

d. The prisioner foraged until he found bread, 
e* Tim felt he was doing only menial chores. 

f . Mr. Barker is the most parsimonious man I have ever kno\m. 
g* We demand redress I 



Post-Test: 

1 . Take the selections from the dictionary which have been chosen 
and locate the following items as well as defining them: 

a. list all entries; 

b* give syllabication for three entries; 
c* list inflections given in two entries; 

d, list three labels present; 

e. list and explain three etymologies. 

2. List and explain three ways a dictionary is important to the 
speakers of English . 

3. Describe the procedure for using the dictionary of synonyms. 
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F,nr 1 clinient : 

!• Make the list of the various dictionaries whlca are shelved in 
the library. Choosing three of them, write a short statement 
describing their purpose. Submit it to your instructor. 

2. Choosing two words, look them up in The Oxford English Dictionary . 
Describe where the word came from and its meanings. Submit your 
findings to the instructor, \ihat is the chief value of the 
Old English Dictionary ? T-Jhat does it tell us about a word that 
American Heri ^ tage Dictionary generally does not? 
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LP lOB Spel ling 



Purpoj^e: 

Correct spelling is an essential element in- effective 
communication. Spelling errors are often caused by a lack o£ . . 
awareness of minor spelling differences in similar words. To 
improve your spelling avjareness, this packet will focus on 
commonly misspelled words. 



Pre-test : 

1. Indicate which of the following words are spelled correctly 
by numbering your paper from 1 to 33 and placing the correct 



letter aft 


er 


each number: 




1. p. 15 


a. 


supercede 


b. supersede 


2. p. 21 


a. 


occurence 


b. occurance 


3. p. 25 


a. 


surprise 


b. surprize 


A. p. 3h 


a. 


paralell 


b. parallel 


5. p. 38 


a. 


dissapear 


b. disappear 


6. p. 47 


a. 


dependant 


b. dependent 


7. p. 53 


a. 


receive 


b. recieve 


8, p. 62 


a. 


friend 


b. freind 


9. p. 73 


a. 


desireable 


b. desirable 


10. p. 77 


a. 


buisness 


b. business 


11, p. 84 


a. 


noticeable 


b. noticable 


12. p. 88 


a. 


panicy 


b . panicky 


13. p. 92 


a. 


changeable 


b. changable 


14. p. 97 


a. 


alright 


b. all right 


15. p. 102 


a. 


truely 


b* - truly 


16. p. 107 


a. 


vacuum 


b. vaccuum 


17. p. 112 


a. 


publi cly 


b . publically 


18. p. 125 


a. 


licence 


b. license 


19. p. 130 


a. 


stupify 


b. stupefy 


20. p. 134 


a. 


grammer 


b . grammar 


21. p. 138 


a. 


quizzes 


b. quizes 


22. p. 154 


a. 


deference 


b. def errence 


23. p. 160 


a. 


counselor 


b. counsellor 


24. p. 169 


a. 


naintainance 


b. maintenance 


25. p. 173 


a. 


crystalize 


b. crystallize 


26. p. 187 


a. 


reference 


be ref erance 


27. p. 196 


a , 


irritible 


b. irritable 


28. p. 200 


a. 


secretary 


b. sGcretery 


29. p. 203 


a. 


xjhisky 


b. whiskey 


30. p. 211 


a. 


detestable 


b. detestible 


31. p. 217 


a. 


resistable 


b. resistible 


32. p, 229 


a. 


visiter 


b. visitor 


33. p. 239 


a. 


honour 


b. honor 



2, After each of the following words, state briefly when you 
would use each word? 

a. to 

b. too 

c . two 

d . there 

e. their 

f. they’re 
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Performance Objectives: /'O’-rectly, and 

1. Given a list of words, some which are spelled 

others which are spelled incorrectly, be abl^ 

those words which are spelled correctly. identify 

2. Given a sentence containing homonyms, be which 

which homonymn should be used to obtain e 

the sentence demands. 



Learning Activities: rhoose the incorrect word, 

1. Try to do the pre-test. If you . reserve In 

l/ 2 gjDa^s_toJL«t.r SpelUns.. and 

the library, read the pages suggested in th p 

do the activities suggested x-zithin ,^in be held 

2. Attend the discussion, "Spelling Problems which 

November 25. 



Post-test: 

Be able to do performance objectives. 







Stipplpi'.'.entary Pamphlet - Poetry 
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I'Thile poetry Is meant to be heard and experienced, there is 
a technical side to this literary form as well. This is what 
makes poetry work, k^hat you will see hare as you read t s pamp ^ 
will be a basic statement about several techniques of poetry, 
are some technical definitions which you should learn. These 
are followed by some vivid statements about the. nature of poetry, 
head them over. Visualize what the writer Is trying to say. 

These statements are follovzsd by information which may e use y 
you to explain how poetry can be looked at and understood. 



Alliteration - (Petit, the Poet, p. 131, 
speech formed by repeating the same 



line 11) A figure of 
Initial sound Inseveral words 



In close succession. 

Example; "That gently, o' re a perfumed sea,^^ 

The weary, wayworn wanderer bore." 

— Helen" 

Met aphor - a figure of speech giving an implied comparison, 
without using like or as , between two essentially nn 
Example; "The red sun was a wafer pasted in the sky. 

Crane, "The Red Badge of Courage 

Onomatopoeia - "Petle, the Poet" p, 13! line 1) A figure of speech 
in which the sound is suggestive of the meaning* 

Example; ”And the silken, sad uncertain rustle of eac purp e 

curtain.” ,, „ ,, 

Poe, The Raven 

Ppr^nn^f^cation - ("Hard Frost p, 132, line D A figure of speech 
ascribing human or life-like qualities to inanimate t ngs. 
Example: "Hunger sat shivering on the 

"Flowers danced about the lawn 

_Simll£_- (Days" p. 128 line 2) A figure of speech, ordinarily 

using like or expressing a comparison between two essentially 

unlike things. ,, 

Example: "like ancient trees, we die from the top 

Gore Vidal 



Symbol or Image - a character, object or happening which stands for 
something else of deeper or wider meaning. It is, therefore 
often a means of expressing the invisible by the means of the 
visible. 

Example: Raven == sorrow, death 

Black = sorrow 
white = sterility or purity 
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Poetry is the lava of the iuiap ir. it i on - aose 
an e«arthqviake - Geor?];e Cordon, Lo , 

III, ed . Rowl.and E, Pro t hero (T -On do a, Idn) 



ernpt ion prevents 
hi t i rs^ Journa 1 y , 

. 005 



2, , . poetry Is man’s rebellion apianst beiip^ what he is. 

James Branch Cabell, Jurp.en (Eovj York, 19.i7) p. J33 

3. If I read a book and it makes ny vjhole body so cold no fire 
ever can warm me, I know that is poetry. If I feel physic a y 
if the top of my head ww^re taken off, I knov; that is poatry. 
These are the only ways I know it. Is there any other way. 
Hmily Di c\:onson 

Poetry Is miCtaphor, saylnj> one thine; and meaning another, the 
pleasure of ulterlorlty. Poetry is simply made of mct.iphor. 
Robert Frost 



5 . 



. . ^ otry is the breath 
world, as the winds that 
mater lal; - Leip^i Hunt 



of beavicy, fiowlnp around the soiritual 
v»ake up the flowers do about the 



6. Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure with tiiith, by calling 
imn^^lnat i on ot the help of rewason. - Samuel Johnson 



7. Poetry cores with an per, lumper and disrrav; it docs not oftei 
visit groups of citizens sitting down to he literary together, 
and would appal them if it did, * ''hr istopher !^orley 

8. • . poetry is not what some have (in Intention, rightly) cnin- 

tained it Is - namely commui^i 1 c at ion - whctni'r of mere emotion, 
which would be sheer sensation, or of mere thought. iiiS. 

conr.un 1 c a 1 1 on of ent 1 re cxr or loncj? . - John Middleton fiurry 



9. Poetry is the aohlovcmeat of the s>mthesls of hyacinths and 
biscuits. - Carl Sandburg 



10. Poetry is the rhythmic, inevitably narrative, movement from 
an ovcrclothed blindness to a naked vision that depends in 
its intensity on the strength of the labor put into the cre- 
ation of the poetry. - Dylan Thomas 



11. Poetry Is the power to define the Indefinable in terms of the 
unforgettable. - Louis Unterneycr and Carter Davidson 



Hov7 To Lat A Poem 



Don't be polite. 

Bite in. 

Pick it up with your finf^ers and lick the juice that 
may run down your cliln. 

It is rccdy and ripe now, vienever you are. 

You do not need a knife or fork or t^poon or plate or 
naplin or tablecloth. 

For there is no core 

Or stem 

Or rind 

Or pit 

Or seed 

Or skin 

To throw away. 



While the short verse above tends to oversimplify the 

nature of poetry, still there is a very basic truth present which 
can not and must not be hidden. Poetry can only be meaninp,fu3, 
to a person when he experiences it. Poetry, chcij, must 
be heard, aloud. To make a comparison with which you are familiar; 
the lyrics of comtemporary music appearing on a page are flat, their 
life and importance tniasing. Perform them, combine then with 
the driving beat of a drum, the pulsating commands of the electric 
guitar, and the haunting fulfillment of chc organ, the meaning ' 
beco.nes all. The listener is absorbed into the entire structure of 
music and lyrics. So too with the poem. In experiencing any poem 
the first requirement is that it be heard by you. This listening 
nay require several attempts but take the time to accomplish this. 
After the listening, take care of any roadblocks to the meaning 
which are in your way. Define the words which are unclear tc 
Focus your attention on combinations of words, the meanings of which 
arc foreign to you. How do they fit with the remainder of the noem? 

If you are unable to find sense here move your attention several lines 
back and several lines ahead, seeing if context will provide the 
key to meaning. Look, also, at the title again. 

Once problems with moaning have been solved it would be well 
to look at some of the most basic techniques of the poetn. \?hat 
examples of alliteration, metaphor , onomatopoeia , personification, 
or simile do you find? How are they worked into the poem? 
do they add? W*hy were you Impressed with this technique? 

Finlally, what does the poem say to you? What arc the ideas 
illuminated in this poem? '^Hiat meaning can you find here which you 
rccognl 2 :c as valid for you? In answering these questions you 
will be able to evaluate the experience you have had with the 
poem you Just met. 
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Mythology is defined in Lfirousse Encvc loped in of Mv tho J.ogy. 
an *’the study of \ohut 3 ver religious or heroic legencis are so 
foreign to a student's experience tb.at he cannot believe them to 
be true... a dramatic shorthand record of such matters as invasions 
migrations, dynastic changes, admission of foreign cults, and 
social reforms." Myth attempts to answer the sort of awkward 
questions that children ask, such as: "h’ho made the world? How 
will it end? VJbo was the first man? IJhere do souls go after 
death?" and account for t aditional rites and customs. A constant- 
rule of mythology Is that whatever happens among the gods above 
reflects events on earth. The purpose of this packet will be to 
give you a brief glimpse of mythology by introducing you to some 
of the great mythical heroes. This packet will not have the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Pre-test 

2. Post-test 

3. Enrichment Activities 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Having carefully read the ditto, "Mythological Heroes" 

be able to identify some of the major mythical heroes from 
prehistoric times to the present. 

2. Having viewed the film "Jason and the Argonauts," be able to 
state hov7 Jason is influenced by the gods. 



Learning Activities: 

1. Read the ditto. "Mythological heroes." 

2. View the film "Jason and the Argonauts." 

3. If you can arrange the time, meet with four or five class 
mates and discuss the ditto and the film. 
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Drr. nn 



Dra..a is an excellent ..ediue. throur,h which 
your creative abilities. There is no play. This 

fidence than by successfully performing, a ^ ^ ^ 33 ^^ 

packet will P.ive you a brief description of abilities . 

time, give you an opportunity to express your dramati 



Pre-test : 

1 . 



2 . 

3. 



dfaL°ic'actfo“°:or!ircr:"rotasonist. anta.onlat. co^ady, 

Usf'thkrSrs'tn'whlch dran,a differs form orher literary 

types. ^ r^oY-*- 

Do a one minute pantomime choosing your oot. o 



Performance Objectives: wavs in which drama 

1. Be able to list and explain at least three ways m 

differs from orher literary types* rlT-amatic 

Be able to define each of the following ^ 

action, conflict, protagonist, antagonist, comedy, R 

cSera^'part , be able to perform a ome-minute pantomine. 

Be able to briefly sketch the origins of drama. 

Given a stage direction (UR, DL.) be able Tllss- 

place on a stage, or on an imaginary stage ( 

room, etc.^ 



2 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 



Learning Activities: ^erms and Stage Directions '* 

2. Attend the discussion "Drama’s role in leterature. 

With one or two classmates, practice your 

Read one or all of the plays in Dr^ .il. Arrange with your 
instructor to have a discussion on the plays with five to 

ITJI HZ :f^rour:h;ice and discuss it with your Instructor. 

rit//pi^y o/youb own If you "t":hr,:ur iLfrurt;. 

mates take part in your play, and arrange witn , 
to perforin for the class. 



3. 

4 



5. 

6. 



Post-tent: 

Be able to do all Performance Objectives. 
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Fnr 1 rhmr'n t Activities: 

1. Urltc a play of your ovm. If you have time> have some 
classmates take part in your play, and arrange with your 
instructor to perform for the class. 

2. Road a play of your choice and discuss it with your instructor. 

3. Prepare a booklet in which you describe costuniing for a play 

ot your choice, and in which you illustrate costuaing by sewing 
sample costumes. 

4. Construct a stage for a play of your choice* Your stage woul 
include furniture, postitloned where it would be for the opening 
scene . 
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CONGLUSIOI'T; R^ILATIOII OF SHORT STORi' 
NOVFL, PO:2I^, MID PLAY 



TO 



You will recall that the short story, the short play, and the 
poem all have in common the power to involve an audience, cm© xon- 
Illy and intellectually, in a significant vicarious exporxence com- 
plete in one uninterrupted sitting. V/ith the pl.ay , howevex , tno 
Experience must be prearranged, vihile wxth the story xt may easxly 
be^ spontaneous. VJith the poem we may discover that the 
really designed the woi-k frr repeated readxngs._ irue, we may 
that frequent returns to a story will be rewarding, but stxll 
designed to deliver most of its full impact on fxrst ro^dxn^,.^ 

These distinctions help us understand the peculxar appeal of 
the -^hort story, but vje must not let them blur the equally g a 

vaLrE? tSrSther forms or the vital re lationship among ther^ 

The modern short story xjriter has ^ ‘ p ^ "^gntly 

plot and characterization from the modern P^syvirxghu. Frequently 
today’s storyteller tries to be as "dramatxc .P 

his story--like a modern play--close to the crxsxs and deyelopx g 
his story mainly through dialogue. As you have seen repeatedly, la 
feels he must not state or tell, but demonstrate and ^ 

And to increase the compactness and intensxty of 

teller now relies heavily on many poet’s ^evxces, Ixke marked^r^^^ 

and even alliteration, figures of itf^close 

In the meantime, the short story has maxntaxned xts 

ties with the novel. In the nineteenth ^entupy, both forms of pr 
fiction reached, for the forst time, uhe ^ ^ 3 ^^ 
on an artistic level with poetry and drama. ^ ^ development 

the United States was able to take a leadxng rol -^dp-ar 

of a new art form, the sh*rt tale, as xt was then called. 

Allan Poe (l809-l8Ii.9) ^-ras the first "philosopher 

developing his theory in criticism ahd in practxce that thq -wrxter 
of the shErt tale must strive to achieve one unxque effect. 

Later Henry James (l8i^3-19l6) developed bxsorganxe theory of fxctxon, 
in which he insisted that character anu plot must not be treated 
EE E 4 arate elements. "Lhat is incident but the xllustratxon of 
character?" Both Poe, the poet and writer of tales, and ^tial' 

the novelist and short story artist , have oeen ext., c-mely xnfluen 1 

in shaping the modern short st*ry. . 

It iS significant that more thab half the short storxes we have 

discussed here have been written ’cn/ novelxsts. Vxrtually all 
leading short stoi-y writers of recent generat xons--lxke Ape, ^ 
Maurier, Conrad, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hemingway, Jackson, Lprepp 
Faulkner, Ilaugham, Porter, Joyce, Steinbeck--have praetped thep 
art in both long and short fiction. For our purposes, 

minatlng, fox'* xdien the novelist turns to the sh^ t story he brxngs 
hi I 



all 



vaT'-re acliinp; Tpovrer 3 



to focu.s on the shorter form." 



xndoe a, 

le expansively in a full-length novel and 
most concise statement of the theme in a 



he often explores a the: 
then happily utters his 

You will bettor appreciate this convei’gence of the wrper'o 
interests and powers as he moves from the long to the port form xl 
you will read from left to right on the followxng chart. 
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IT ov .-:l 

Gaic'aia-ccc. ior nuxnor- 
ous 3 itt?..n~,s (at least 
5 to 10 reading hours ) 

Usually develops chronologi- 
cally; tnay begin in median 
res 



2 

FACTOR 

b Hi* j a* X i i. 



PLOT 



Hay have PiSjor plot with 
subplots or multiple plots 

May be nui'.iorous and full?/ 
developed for poetic 
pur p OSes 

Several main characters 
possible , all fully 

developed 



SETT IRC- (s) 



CHAitACTEK- 
IZ AT I Oil 



SHORT STORY 

C al cul ate d for one 
uninterrupted sit- 
ting (3 io 120 min.) 

May develop chron- 
ologically; usually 
Logins in inedi.as res 

Usually has only 
one plot 

Must be few and siin- 
ple, economically ^ 
functional!?/ establisl^ 

Limited to few major 
characters, usually 
with only one fully 
developed 



Many minor characters pos- 
sible, some introduced sim- 
ply to enliance illusion of 
re ality 

; poilt' 

Hay shift point of vxew' VIE?/ 

from chapter to chapter 

or section to section 

Language may be leisurely, STYLE 

fully e:qpanded 

Massive detailing possible 



Minor characters used 
only to advance cen- 
tral situation 



Usually maintains or 
emphasizes one point o 
view throughout . 

Economy of language 
e s sent i al 

Great selectivity re- _ 
quired in use of detai 



Figures of speech may be unrelcstc d, 
diffusely distributed 



Symbols may be developed into 
full system of symbols ( allegory Q 



3t 



Author may vary tone frequently; 
each section may achieve its own 
tone 



Figures of speech mu 
contribute to unity 
Symbols enployed econom- 
ically to enhance eora- 

i act ness . 

Unity of subject 
consistent tone; 
pact ness of form 
concenti''atlon on 



'-“equi: 

com- 

requil 

single 



Many themes and sub- themes 
possible; entire philosophy 
of life may be developed 



Theme 



Usually only one 
theme is developed 
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■■ i n . ( 1 j . ; t t 
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i]fjL V) 
:;oy tb^'.- i: 7 j.koo 
rwj. u ; . 

You luu^v/, 

:)liuO ub'J i. IV ' OO 

oterv incanu hr^ 






b^ \ 1 1 .■ :.i; t o r j 1 a (: o n i : . 



■ ' ’ V y^.'U o . />: ro .i O' i ‘ 

,1-.'-!'- '1 1 (>J‘ :,c '.'fir .'■■ in vhi.cli 
'-I'.'- ‘ i ! c I- i i I oi’ Mil ;';(M.'. ;> i.i w 5 or 

.’ .'lO Ir'vc li'....';!'!. I'U'.'w' i . 1 : 1 ' , ovi'.T’ .'.'ornc; 

I.'., l: ' co:-i! . 

<.‘Cornc iiivolvcu V;it}i In a :;!ioro ntoi'y 
j.-;; nd tilio )•(.■■.. :,',o nr; .i'or r.l'ioin’ 

(.)Ub oi' ndoQ^u.;.). i. c pm;;;,: on; ...I i c'.O-'Onn , 
i'ou o.Ayr.'Ct. l.hoia to clianr'e i.ii a 



; I : O' in 



o ,1. 



ina.-r.'-r-viji yiin.;,- k 






- c '■ ! 



oi' 



o.i' cour;:o, t-ii'it the narthor cannot. _Drobo intlinrxtely 
o.i' .0.1.L hi;,; ]'/ocr,lo, Tho limited compass the short 
h.' i : ■ " ' ■ 



bo JO cur; rn n lev; c;i'i 0 .racbor , probably just one. 
a one; ol tlic .attractions of tlio short story; it 
r;j you a cnanco to see l;i,r'o's jjrobioms n^ir;■ov;c■d dox;n to — 
),-i‘pre:,:ont od by xncorpo mitr'd .in — a lev; cornprohonsiblo poi’sona.li — 



inc! 
o j'.l'f; 
);i‘pr 
t; ± o s 



LCtu.'ti„!y l.hi,s 
VO'U a 



Hov; cm you bo r;.uro ycju ,!;oally co’.aprehend them or that they 
a.T'C iiens'j-b.l c; V Knov/i.nm, soirictii.ir.;," of the x/ays in which a.n 

cua.r‘ac tei'j.se r;eorj.le vji.ll help you to Judrre the 
m.ind .i n tiiio discussion that the v/riter has to 



nut'.liC, c .i i 1 . b ■ '.ni.i to 

r e 3 u . 1 . b St he,; e ]5 i n 

c r' cate c h .a mi c t. e i' s 



j.n;“ the chan.e,c.' 



a.'K; 



they 
•ep 



arc b-sforci tiie chanr-e, motivate them dur- 



;ni 



thcjii afb-cr the 



cnange , 



'I'ho s:u;..]>lost way for an author to represent a character is for 
hxiii to te.I..I, us about t'nat person hi;Tiscl.f.' , 

A mom; ar’tistrc way for an author to represent character--one 
tliese o'ojections in '.part — is to let u;s knov.r v/hat other 



tiiat meet; 



cnarad 



method of lettin.m us knov/ 
of 



h ;i.m 
s-lbuation . 



t)iink of him. 

Ju.;yt as arti-sti c is the author' 
what t}je chax-act ex'uh j.nks of hxmsclf, 

Vie .loaxax most about a charactex', of course, thx'oup^h his actions, 
a.I. though rxebion alone leaves us putslcd unless x-s^e have other clues, 
fVcb.ion -is the ultimate tes’". of character. It brings into full play 
the chai'ac V ex- ' s strengths, and it exjiosos his w-eaknesses. It makes 
v'arc'ol fiavj;, in his self-image; under the stress of e. critical 
le discovers his limits a,nd his unknown talents. Here 
we have tlie very stuff o,f fiction. 

In ’iTiiO Outcasts of Poker Flat,n pret Harte tells us about a 
r^amb.l.er, a d.runkax'cl , and tvvo ladies of noo.r reputation x/ho are 
driven out of town by a committee of laaj— minded vic;ilantcG. On 
blie.ir- way to another tov;n, the outcasts meet a young coup.be who 
lave eloped. They make camp for the night. A blissard hits their 
shelter. hext morning they discovox- tliat the drunkax'd has run off 
wJ.th the mules and most of thei-r sup].:lies. The pax-ty is trapped. 

’'immoral'* women stax'ves iiei-solf fox- a week and, dying, 

the y.oung 



'j^G of tile 



^xves that week's iood ration to the y.oung girl* Tht* gambler mahes 
-picxwshoes for the young man to use in a rescue trip, and before 
dxjcLi.ng the boy to the c-anyon, he piles wood for the two surviving 
f.'omcn* 

Has theii- need to face banishment and blissard been, the means 
xl the out, cast;; ' discoveries of their capacities for nobility? Cr 
were they noble ad.l the tii.xo and simjily tlie victims of a social 

.judge people properly? 
can make In s cliaractex'S 



system that fails to 
If course;, an autJior 

I : : i; ■ \ P r.-m, ; , . 



probably a bit o.f both 
change, ox- he may make 







r Ul, 1.: 
ii^' 1]' i':al- 



r^r:ry xrj - 

Aiij 

JT<ut,; y 

■j •< ■ : 

f, i. . 

J!ov; 
nr'O co;.;],':’- 
aul.hcr 
re 3ul t.i3 ,* 
create ci; 



o ;! 
o i' 



> 



h..: 



‘U. 



h Y i > 



tho O-violior 

..L 111::. ].•■;• op 3.0 , Tho j.iraicofi 

o Toou:: rn -i I'eiv roiara cl^■r; 

: one o! alio atlrac L.;;.on 3 oi' 
to cee 3.;i..r‘o^n vvol': nar-: 
i oorporatorl. in — a Tov; comprehensible pc^raori 



i y- n ■ -a . o [' 

a p r o b 1 ri t Im at C: 1 y 
comr-aso oT aho short 
. ; pi^obably just one. 
til ■ ■ sho r t story ; it 
■ov;cd dov:n to — 



ilr-- 



cini 

t'ljOl 



you 

' <■• -i n'l 

L S J- O J 



V.e 



to ch 



r'ivo you 

Knov/in p; 

ar '1C tor :i. 



n^: the 



hoop i:a mind ;i n tl ii 
iractors ar. they are 



r'oal3,y co;;ipr ehend them or t 
KoiPictninr;; of' the v/ayr. in v;h 
G pooiclo v;ill ho Ip you to 
a d i s c u s s iio n t h a t 



I- ' 



the 



Judge the 
•yriter Iras to 



cn-anKc-;, an' 



b'-sforo' t-iie chanp'e, motivate them dur- 



rep 



r o s r. 



int thc'.m art or 
an author to r< 
perron himsej.f, 



the 

jpre: 



ciiange . 

;ent a character 



is f or 



The siihjtLest v;ay for 
iii:ii to tel.1. us about tliat 

A m.or'e ai'tistic v:ay for a.n a.uthor to represent character — one 
tliat meets tliouie o’ojections in part — is to let us knov; v;hat other 
characters thijik of him. 

Just as artistic is the author’s m.ethod of letting us knov/ 
what tije chai-acterthj.nks of himself. 

V/e Icax'ii most about a character, of course, through his actions; 
although action alone leaves us puzzled unless we have other clues. 
Action is the ultxmate tes’*". of character. It brings into full play 
tho character's strengths, and it eirposes his v/eakne.r ses . It makes 
hpj'ii avmirc'of flaws; in his self— imago; under the stress of a critical 
situation, he discovers his limits and his unknown talents, 
we have the very stuff of fiction. ■ 

In "The Outcasts of Poker Flat,!* Bret Harte tells 
gambJ.er, a drunkai'-d , and tv;o ladies of poor reputation v/ho are 
driven out of tov/n by a committee of lavz-minded vigilantes. On 
tiieir way to another town, the outcasts meet a young couple who 
have eloped. They make camp fox' the night. A bli 
shelter, Hext morning they discover that 

v/j.th tho mules and niost of thei.r supplies. The pjax'ty is tj.‘‘apr;od. 

O^o of tlie "immoral" v/omen stai'ves Ixers.olf for a week and, dying, 
g-Lves that v/eek’s food ration to the young gii'l , The gambles 
pnov/shoes f'.r the young man to use in a rescue trip, and 

to the canyon, he piles wood for* the two 



Here 
about a 



zard hits thoir 
the drunkax'd has i''Xjn off 



guiding the boy 
V/umen, 



makes 
before 
surviving 



of 
were 



Has theii' need to face banishment and blizzard been the means 
the outcasts’ discoveries of their capacities for nobility? Oi' 
they noble all the tii.ao and simply the victim, s of a social 
system that f£iils^ to judge people p;roporly? Probably a bit of both. 
01 course, an author can make liis chax.^actex's change, or he may make 
us change our opinions of them. Jle effects the change, in either 
case, by designing a situation that reveals chai'acter. _ 

^ ^ 01 ton the decisive factor in chax:'.? ct erization is dialogue, 

Consldex'' how just one line of dialogue succinctlv sums up the 
'•'haracter of the mother in D. il. Lawrence’s ’’The Ro eking— Horije 
Vj.innor." Lawrence hii'uscl.f has bold u.s that, to fill an eiiiotional 
voJd Tn liox' in.'vkcap') , the ruohJiox' devimops an J.ns,a tiab.lo ncxed J'or 
) lu' ei'yono in tho liour.o — elri Iriren an<l, oci vants as well— is 
v/ki 1 1 - I tlie stx’ai n rf tlio mother' 's tan.xloty ovei' uiatci-.t"T 

pi. Hoj’ litt.l.e boy p,aul, I'oelinpr dc;spei'ate3.y that ho must he.lp> 
w.i tJi ,'x S'ixrvant to play tho hoi’ses, and he wins I'ivo tliexi-- 
....x, V pouun;:;. He linall.y arrang.os it so that his mother v/i.ll lienv 
cb.“’ tbo ramily lav/yor to the effect that .a reiativc has left her 
■ J ,.ii< .uaaud p-'sjnd':, to b>'j paid out i)r ono-t,beur..''ind-p'''und install — 
s at OM-xh ol. her nev-a-, j'ivr, hi rijwi.-iy;-. . v/hen tho l-U’/yer's loi.tor 



'U'rives, , js'iu l 



1 



fan 



arid 



h\.y> n 



>th<.:.ry v/iiO 

y } nnlly 



jr ^ “•^d , 
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t\/o cl.' 



hi; 



r y -’ii' 5 -^ 

cr-M ‘i 1. .'.iMd 
C'athar, 



- o c 



I ^ 



a ; 
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h ;Lr> 



oncounaa.M-a 
It-, alaa 

- ^ ^ V ^ ‘ n ^ nv Ti 1 k i i r. ^ ^ — n.io :•: t 

}iaa hia luac- 



ar;> a ret 



; 



v:a have not^:cU 
r^e c; O P a 1' u j. 1 y 

hiia to u::g a.LI or, her characl-ci':; 

r.co'O'.'ir; oa > Iv . You v«'i 11 diacovoi' th'.:.t civoio 

dl,n ^rt i?. - h'- c,-....ru;Ll and i-rol.ably aj.n^ 

tor I'or r’ n characters arc left undeveiopocl ucnally 

vrill not disturb uo because they lias l;luKly, if 

the life or the cejicrai fayarc, 11 u,^, ‘‘y‘ knov-' tiioai 

they live on tijo ed/re oi his v;orldj vie do i.aut exp^ 

' Ylid:i?.r;dircrthat the short story viriy^r labors t. prcvido 

all types of Clues from uhich 'p- phy-lj'ddbh'illhlca 

iraproosion of enu y*-ir»c .ci ^ Is he' function in accor- 

1 e’ t-^’O enn r*r-. G fj c.' 1 ' c0riod.d3tte.eit thauti ». j a,. .. c. Viitn'^ Poes 

huco v;ith the porronulity the author has creat<.d lox him? Doc., 

he, in other v.ord.Sj act ”in cuu-t.-^t. t^r ; ^ obors t-o provide full 

' Kotice, too, that the V^o. will 

rotivation f^-r his cliaract er ’ s action . V V ^ toward d.t , 

Jccosti.se this motivation_ an-i for^auj ,pe your ov,n 

depending on your personal opina.on o.l -y- 1-0: ch inner forces 

determined by such outer y°y?f Vyyy 3 emphasis on 

as. habit, once you are yr;4lolopical»~you will 

i±y^’ Yothoi'’ TalO« by James Agee, 
be aoie co undei ,u .tuoii-.^o lyc^, y blunts a detailed picture ox 
you savor the rii.ch prose tn^t - ..^^bouse . You 

beasts whose soley.estiny soeras y,‘ finally their reluc- 

learn s^oraethinp of their haba.ts, att,^ u. . number e.,scapcs 

tance to accept the truMi ^ven v;hen one of U.e 

the knives and returns 1.0 relate tne noiu r- realise that he 

all. Although Agee’s ‘reactions to the destruc- 

is writing about human _ beings and tneir reaccro. 

tive influences in their characterization — 

1’his is an extreme example of naomaiiscic 



in. this case, 01 all mankind. 
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summary condens' s l;ut relatively unimportant Information Into 
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Is rcl . FI t r •■ o i''kld use s a "'ebrur.ry scene on a basketball 
court. _. 

Six r.onths In four scsttored scenes? b’ot really- 
nlr<^ suiST.arlen If the intervenin'^ periods- ivut these ar - 
to' a mlnlv.u;:.- And '-'.ere you have another Important * 

romW-rih:‘h-hr.'At,h AraoTio, .c-^faro., Cet.lled resp^ns^s. 
ns whe4ff''’'li *'■ '• vVc.Tdrenplns on an athlete and an actress- A 
sunnary condens-s hut relatively unlnportant Infcrnatlon Into 
packa-^e r.tate.-r.ent s , llko: 

It was a lon«; h.ard tine- ’lasll t-'ot on bounds ac;aln In December 
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You will rivKl that the basic time p.attcrn that Fltnserald 
uses here — a cei'l»nj of .scenes a ran .aid In chronolool e.nx oi-l^i 
is the f;lrr.plcst and pcrha]'.s most widely used time pattern lu • 
notion. hut you '.>jni never tire of this structure 
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a ni r. 1 r.torial tall, ot.o- foela she cannot yo wltaout 
rinally torrowa a dlar.ond noctlaco from a friend 
aa tt;o tcllo o. the tr-.ll. On nor f.irrlval heme, 
o dl.oocvora one has loot the r.roklaoe. hov: v;lll 



neoessary V 
th. e reader 



If he Is 
v:onders 



It te I'colr.ced? V.hat sacrifices v:lll be 
familiar •-•Ith de Ilaap ssant's technique, 
v.'hat the surprise endir.y vjlll be. 

Like rhe first tv;o authors, de Maupassant has used a 
series scenes and summaries to develop the action over a 

period of t lne--endlnrs ; but Gartner's grovrs predictably out 
of the action, and de Maupassant's Is a surprise. The most 
slgnl'-'lcant dlffernnee, hov:ev3r, Is that de Maupassant opens 
r.ls stery with a long, formal static exposition that runs to 
a page and a half of bacV:ground Information about the heroine, 
’.vhereas rltzgcrald vs’eaves his background Into the action, 
de Maupassant describes and discusses the background In almost 
essay form. 

Despite this approach, de Maupassant was not risking 
boredom. In the nineteenth century the reader accepted a 
kinship between story and essay. Moreover, de Maupassant's 
exposition Is packed with brilliant or at least provocative 
comments on society that hold our Interest until the action 
begins. Style, In both senses of the word, .justified De 
Maupassant's stating rather than demonstrat Ing. 

Let us now consider a story In which the author uses a 
radically different arrangement of story elements. In James 
Steven s* "Desire," a successful businessman comes heme at day’s 
end and telle his VJlfe about he had at lunchtime. He saved a 
stranger's life, and in the long conversation that followed, the 
stranger asked him what he would wish for If he knew that he 
could be granted one vilsh. Prompted thus to review his own life 
situation, he decided he lacked neither wealth nor health but 
was sufficiently content so that he would vjaht only to remain 
at his current age, forty-eight, for as long as he lived. The 
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kinship tetween story and essay. Moreover, de Maupassant’s 
expocltlsn Is packed with brilliant or at least provocative 
comments on society that hoild our Interest until the action 
begins. Style, In both senses of the word, .justified De 
riaupassant ’ s stating rather than demonstrating. 

Let u.s nov/ consider a story In which the author uses a 
radically different arrangement of story elements. In James 
Steven s’ "Desire," a successful businessman comes heme at day’s 
end and tells his v;lfe about he had at lunchtime. He saved a 
stranger's life, and In the long conversation that followed, the 
stranger asked him what he would wish for If he knew that he 
could be granted one vflsh. Prompted thus to review his own life 
situation, he decided he lacked neither wealth nor health but 
was sufficiently content so that he would v;atit only to remain 
at his current age, forty-eight, for as long as he lived. The 
wife Is startled by her husband’s chan.ge In outlook: normally 

fact-bound and placid, he Is now philosophical and excited. 

Will his wish come true? What surprises has this author In 
store for the reader? 

Comparing this structure with the Fltzgerald-Gartner-de 
I’ upassant approach, you remember that those three authors 
begon at the bcgir.ning and worked chronologically to the middle , 
to the crisis, and then to the etid In a series of scenes scattered 
over a long period. But Stephens V.eglns In the middle of things 
(in mcdlas res, as the technique Is known In Latin), goes back 
to the beginning through a flashback, and then works to the cli- 
max all In one single continuous actio that runs from supper- 
time to daybreak. 

To put It another way, Fitzgerald's story opens months 
before the crl.sls. StepViens’ opens alitioct at the crisis. You 
will find this kind of tightly oipgnnlzcd time str\icturo a 
favorite pattern among ;3horl. story wrlt.ers today. 

Now v/hen you evaluate the plot of a story, especially one 
In w\ilcVt act.lfjri Is u major clement, 
to V>f‘ f>v:»,i.r ' of tuvul. 

arid r.f^lncldcnce. After tlie crisis, 



you vdll find It. helpful 
device:?: final veac.llon 
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In real trouble becaune he has fi.^ht a j!P.c:uar 
After ho has apparently passed his crisis ana ns.s presuma e 
learned a lesson fop future survival, ivs Is throntenod 

1 throat, this last-nlnutc possibility 
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plot . 

Kddp in mind, too, the role of c^lncldcno' 
doubtlccG annoyed v:hen you ‘become involved, in a hero s d 
ties and then discover that they are all resolved by somcthlns 
outside the real situation, like a sudden inheritance i r^n a 
rich uncle or the unexplained appearance of the U.S. 

Yo-u- fool that the hero should s«lve at least some of 
prrobleins, that there is no real story if his dif f icuXt iesv-a 
the author* s-'—ar^ resolved for hin by convenient chance. 

Consider the st^ry in ehlch co'lnftldonoG plays a maj^r r 
In O, Henry’s ’’The Gift of the nagi , " Della loves her husoand 

so much that she sells her most valuable possession o uy 

Christmas gift. V.’hen Jim comes 
loves Della that he has sold 

inooi" TTCii n<^r; .Q p> .Q r,n In ^mer to buv her tne thin.s she most 

at 



the thing ho most desires as a 
home, he is speechless: he so 

)ost^ valued possession In rrder 

The tf^utkor, who has been much in evidence as storyteller 
throughout, adds a moral to the denoument. These two 
may appear* tc be unvrlse because they ha’/e ''sacrlflcea 
other the greatest treasure of their hpuse." On the 
the story seems to be a kind of double demon strat l«n 
more blessed to give than to receive. Surely 
have strong reassurance of each other's love: 



hi s 



, he says, 
for each 
surface , 
that it is 
Jim and Del’’. a now 
each reaps some- 



the double 
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thing larger than, material possessions. But Is 
coincidence, the trick ending," so contrived as 
credulity. Does It put . *f' 

admiration for design of plot-mechanism above appreciation 
characters and verisimilitude? Is the author really saying some 
thing about the role of chance in life? Such questions are a - 
ways in order V7hcn the conclusion of a stor?/ , the resoluAon 
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outGldo tho real sltuatlr^ai , like Ot nuddon Inbcritrjxce fr^rr. a 
rich ur.rl<^ or llae unoxploilried arpeeraaxco of the b’*3. 

Yoa*foel that the hero nho-aid G^ive at Icuot eon e of 

thoit there Is no red story If Oils ciliflcultlesv^ an d 

for h ioi by c on v*e nl or. t oho-inoe • 
ehlch co'lixr^ Idoroc plays a rr.aj^r 
the Kaal , " Della loves hex" 

Viost valuable possession to buy him 
as a Christmas gift* V/hen Jim comes 
l^'ves Della that he has 



problems , that 
tlie author* s — ar^' res^^lved 
Consider the st'-^ry In 
Tn O. Honry^ s "T?ic Gift 
so much that she sells her 
the thin *5 ho nost desires 
home, he is s.pecchiess: he 



so 



Cavalry . 
his o’.-.’n 



r»le . 
nusband 



sold his 



In ^rder 



to buy her the thing she most 



most valued possession 
acslres. 

The «^utk«r, who has been much In evidence as storyteller 
■tYiroughoul , adds a moral to the dsnoument. These two, he says, 
may appear tc be unwise because they have ''sacrificed for each 
other the greatest treasure of their no«usfe." On the surface, 
the story seems to be a kind of double demonstration that it Is 
more blessed to give than to receive. Surely Jim and Deula now 
have strong reassurance of each other's love: each reaps some- 

thing larger than material possessions. But Is the double 
coincidence, the trick ending," se contrived as to be beyond 
credulity. Does It put 

admiration for design of plot-inechanl sm above appreciation of 
characters and verisimilitude? Is the author really saying some- 
thing about the ro3.e of chance in life? Such questions are al- 
ways In order V7hcn the conclusion of a story, the resolution 
of the plot, seems determined by coincidence. 

In sharp contrast to stories with obviously contrived plots 
we have stories that are somctlraes called "plotless*" Examples 
are tne so-called "mood-piece," the psychological study, the 
t ranch de vie (slice of life) or documentary story- In James 
Joyce's "Araby," fi^r example. It seems that "nothing V-.appens." 

A shy and sensitive b.oy , vihose Imagination Invests a drab I'.eigh 
borhood with color and" romance , falls In love vjlth the girl 
across the street. One day she flnal].y notices him and asks 
whetVier he Is going to Araby , a local bazaar. Since she can- 
not go, he promises that If he goes, he will bring her something 

All his romantic yearnnngs nov; focus on that exotic 
Ar.a b.v . The boy Is able to got there only as the bazaar is 
''dosing- He almost forgets why he has com. His eyes 
cifigulsh as he becomes aware of himself as a "oroaturc 
derided by vanity." 

True, Indians bite the dust 5 tliere has been no 

Iti*’-. Id ovi V. , no swar.Vil lUi'kl I'trg ovlr.la* ui*- nli<ioUlng ,1, •tioiu'/itcti t » A 
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to the unltlated 
tradition of iin.llo Zolai 

- -- _ ional plot, v/lth Its 

overall dool‘tE) of cri ois and rer>o3. ration , has no place In an honest 
reflection oi' real life. dather tfie naturalist puts the emphasis 
on rcvcolin ]; the T-ray herecil ty and errvl rcrirRin o tend to determine a 
character’s fate. natural! st ’ s .story becomes a trac'in'^ of the 

'clialn of Causation” in the strurpmle for eviistence and. survival 
of the fittest. j'he naturalistic hero seems not so much to .^rovj 
as to become avrare of destiny. 

For an extreme and memorable example, consider the naturalistic 
ci.oments in Daphne Bu ^!au?Jler*s ”T?ie Birds.” Some unknevrn *^hanye 
in environment has driven all species rf birds to attack mankind. 
Assaults cemec vjith changes in the tides. While most people are 
xomplacent and take nr> real precaut. i ons , Nat liooken, a war \"eteran 
workl.ri/^ on a coastal farm, systematically analyzes the situation 
and mobilizes his resources to defend hivS wife and children. 

Notice the differences between Basil Lee’s and Don Week’s 
situations and Nat H^^oken’s. Basil and Don trivnphed, but they 
might hav^e gone dovTn to defeat: the conflicting forces in their 

situations seemed equally balanced, and the crisis could have been 
resolved either v;ay. In any case, ihasll and Don had a chance. 

In retrospect, we realize that the Hockens v:ere doomed from 
the start. The environment necessary for their survival has been 
changed. They do not grow in their struggle; they just learn the score 
Instead of the ebb and flov: of hope, leading to a crisis ( as v;c 
have in Basil’s and Don’s stories), v:e have only the steady decline 
of the HockenvS In the face of the steady ascendancy of the birds. 
Instead of resolution, we have only a realization, we have only a 
realization of possible closure. 

Surely this is not the t r adi t i ona.1 plot , but equally surely , 
there is a logical pattern or design in the action and there is 
definite change. And so, in your literary evaluations, you 
might avoid saying that this type of story is ’’plotless" and specify 
Instead that it is ’’naturalistic." As you can well imagine, this 
deterministic concept of story figures sign! f icantly in any discussion 
of chai'acterizatlon. 

At this point, it seems that plot is a situation so constructed 
a ,s to show a deye,lqping^_ re.latj^^^ p between _ charac ters and events : 
ih^^i?Y^§lpprpe^ is expected to reveal some meaning in_ the situation. 

How well does he h^andle the difficulties of exposition?’ 

What advantage does he gain by choosing the particualr time 
pattern (chronology? in raedias res?) that he employs? What is the 
real nature of the conflict ? Are the forces in conflict equally 
balanced, with a chance that the crisis could go either way? 

V/hat ^ effect ^ does that balance or imbalance have on character! ration? 
mood? theme Can the reader accept the resvO.ution as a credible out-- 
come of prior circumstances? 
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I\ud;yerd Mi]elinay vjho rcivclod 
UGod the cutbo"^ canine l ent approach an 

_ Than re rno t<alc oi" a raonpocae 'dnO;, adopted aa a hou:.*e^pet 
by an iDGlxen fniily in India, aaven parent a and. child from d^^atruction 

to tlio author »G omnlacle>ico, v;e are novr able to see 
Hxkki .rom the point of vievj of the faioily; later we ooe the feraily 
t.tirour':.o. i.irrk.i, ' - oyec; o.n ocoaoion vno evexi knov/ v;hot Dar:sce, the tailcr- 

. .'aid at any rao'.icnt wo raciy hear Ivip-lino 
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,n the role of 
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If you read the old books of natural history, you 
you will find they say that when the mongoose fights 
the snake end happens to get bitten, he run.s off 

eats^ some hei-b that cu.i-'es him. That is not true, 
auuhor- oriini s c lent story, we are privy to axil know- 



ledge, all reality' \-iq- knox-x more nf. 'bhe' v;orld 
it than any character in it. 



in which the 



is called dr am a t : c 
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- ^ t oi’y i s. 

We may be completely engrossed In what 
set of conditions in which the readc.n*- 
a character does not have-contemolates 

■S( " 



possessed of knov.-iedgo that 

the sxgnxf xcancG of the character's struggle for the full truth. Thus 
xn rcadxng an auehor-omnlscient story, we experience that power of 
.r>ar?c,f>,':.'nr -i-v. ^ 4- been spoken of as one of fiction's 



m 



i’reatest 



transcendency th; 
appeali 

overpl effect of tne story can bo controlled by successive 
modxf xcatxons xn the storyteller's point of view. In the third person: 
xm, her, tiiem, vje xdentxfy v/ith on one especially; v/e observe every- 
one from the outside; we aiscertain evei>ything objectively. 

ihere remains to an author an even more drastic limitation: 
t^U-torytpier's role entirely. lie can have a character 
tell the sbory xn the first person: the "I:' In "The Hint of an 

iiixpl anat ion by Graham G-reene, for example, the story is told by a 
minor character. He describes himself os a man v;ho vrould like to 
believe xn God but really cannot because of all the evil and misery 
xn the world. On a trainride across England, he strikes up a conver- 
sation vvxth a pnilosophically inclined Catholic. The narrator's 
doups prompt his traveling companion to tell him a story about an 
e.vxl^ achexst he knew in his childhood. V.hen the Catholic gets up to 



priest , 
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go, his coat opens, and the nra-'X-’ator can soe the collar of 
They tacply agree on the point of the stoi-*y: God might have' had a 

purpose in bringing the boy into close contact with the atheist: the 
cncouncoz’ seetas to have inspired the boy to taJeo his religion sori- 
xously] Hero again, as in bhe thlrd-person-observor approach, vje see 
tac wox-ld and^tho main ^ char actor only as a minor char actor sees them. 
Bxit because, in this first- norson-observer approach, bhe minor char- 
acucr IS tolling bho stoi'y hiaiscilf, va,.i are supposed to gain a moivi 
O iimnedjate experienco.^ Wo liave the reactions of someone wlio i;as l.hero. 

..n i.ntorp.i'o ting and ju(.1ging a sbory, you may v;ell v/anb to 

consndcr: 
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style l 5 i that Ingr-ediant In a story that is perhaps the easiest 
to react to and the hardes to account for. C-enerally, thouyh, let 
xis S 3 Y that style is that unique covibination of literchy talents that 
an author has that results in his char o.ctex’istic maxinor of writinf;. 
Style reveals itself in the quality and the effects of his lanruage. 

V.hat relation does style hnve to thene? to plot? to point 
of view? Vlaat ■ a3T->ects of style con be most easily identified? 

Your perception of style--not only in literature but in fur-- 
niturd, ■ novic s , and vaotorboat de s icri- develop s three- dimensionally 
when you become interested in such finer distinctions. You begin 
to use a set of values by which you may now rate authors. l/e say 
now because tastes continue to evolve. Later you ruay \' 7 ant to revise 
your original estimates, as your perception grows. 

hhilc the essential leaven in any v/riter’s personal recipe 
may be hard to isolate, there arc nevertheless some ingredients tliat 
eve::-:/ reader can learn to identify readily. Let us single out for 
discussion hero four typical ways in whrich an author may be creative 
with languaige; naiviely, in his use of word resouces; in his creation 
of a characteristic sonbence music; in his talent fox’ representing 
dialogue; and .i.n his power to create evocative comparisons. 
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Stylo is tliat irifyedient in a story that is perhaps tho easiest 
to I’oact to and the hardes to account for. G-onerally, thoufih, let 
us 337/ theit st^/ie is that unique covabination of litorary talents that 
an author has that resui.ts in his cliai'actcr’istic manner of writing. 
Style reveals itself in the quality-- and the effects of his language. 

V.hat relation does st7^1c }nve to theme? to plot? to point 
of vie'w? V.liat ■ asT;>Gcts of st7’le can be most easil 7 / identified? 

Your perception oi' style — not only in litero.ture but in fur — 
niture, ■ movies , and" motorboat desigii-dovclops threo-dimensionally 
when you bocorac- intorostod in such finer distinctions. You begin 
to use a set of values hj which you moy nov/ rate authors. he say^ 
now because tastos continue to evolve. Lotor you raay want to revise 
your original ostimates, as your percoption grows. 

VJhilo the csssential leaven in airy vrritcr's personal recipe 
may be hardt to isolate, there are novortholoss some inf;rcdient s that 
eve r y re o d.o r c a. n 
discussion here 

witXi language; namelv. in his use of word resouces; in his creation 



learn to identif77 readily. Let us single out for 
four typical ways in -which an autho 
namely, in his use of word resouces; in hi 



way be creative 



of a cViaractcrist ic sent once music: 



in his talent for .ropresenv-ing 



di.alogue; iind i.n his powoi"’ to create evocative comparisons. 

Abilivp,'' to play nimbly ■'.lith words is essential :in a writer, 
especially in the short story i'.?od.iu‘n, vrhero every word counts. - 

Althoug'li ho ma;y 3iot ciioosc to x-/r;i.te overt fa.rce, every author 
must "play" bh x-jords ir. some such intorosting- x-;ay if he is x-o hold 
his reader. Often this c ro at i'.' hig/ is manifest in the vor;/ choice of 
title, as in Poo's "fho Ca.sl; of' Amontillado." Vino cask sxiggests 
casket, nnd indeed tlio story talavs us dox-m to xirlno collars amid burial 
Vaults. ‘.I'hc very sound of .'tuont.ill. ado evokes I’omantic expect ations . 

Id kel^r:i. , tho r.n g;ic spjjo.al tlxat the name "/'I’aby" lias for tlio yoxing 
hero, it can have for us too. 

More often l.hi. s word 
abxj.ity to mnko oviwy veidj (lo 
talxr-.a, only thzMa) minutes to r 

sceiulo ef'focl'. h<'. xjants pai-tly thi.*oug;h‘ functional use of a lyerh. var'u 
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i.'it '.‘om’o.d I'lnn liGod tliroo cor.iploto vc'vbri 



.i''c'’..ir’ verb p rii’ bide r, ( .'.'1 a3]i:bnp: , d j.)~>o c d, _dGf’Ci’il’lnr , 



glinbi ii,' ; ) , b • fo ' nour.;.: bhat can an.,co L'le \iV:oci. .ac vor-bc ana ncin 

sup;n;cd vc.i'‘b:; ( .'■nl acl'i. i'l.oi.rc.l. .all ) roi' a botal oT nint; colonful .action- 
suf^jx^jctlrip; ironl.'j In one .001:1 bonce 



Tli<; competent nribor will exnlo.lt oven ten.00 lor its full 
a-rti.otic value. In ’‘‘An Occurrence .at Ovrl Creel: ."rid;:e , bierce toll: 
iiiost oi. la'.L.'j .0 1 or",’' :m'. tne ‘tis.:’! tenool Parciulia:.'’ i.^a.c 'lil 'u,alnj lii.o lieacl 
.foil; Co'n/j;c.dcd, lilo- 'bonr.ue T;a.o o wollcii". Ohen/' "^fflr-thc' v.iO'.'-'.ent of. 



ice.o that 



the cllma::-, t^lcrcp chifto to the •prooon'l: 

.■'all is ao -ho ’’loft 'it,'' ’''lit 
jilenco . " 

'Thio dnpjlo :lev;Ico ouddcnl:/ onood.o up b arouhar ' 3 fantasy 



a.nd 



prinr.;o f 6 f v: ar d , ‘ ' an d 



oon.oe. -i'‘arqi.ihdr 

all i.s darhne.o.s 



and prepares u.o for tho .shod: o.f the ondiru 



Rangj.ne as they do ovor all r;osdble 2aattorn.s and rhythm 



Uondering .co met ir,io.s why a story .seems artifici 



of sentencG structure, toda;-' story arti.ot,o are es'neci.ally .sen.dtive 
to the music of speech. 

to you, you ni(3ht well oaLaraiiao the dialopyio. 

If tho dialogue dorj.o not .sound like oral Enpilish, if ea.ch 
character does not .spe.alc 'h.n character,’’ if tho lines of 'the dialogue 
seem no diffei’ent in stylo from tho author's descriptive p as s agc.3 , then 
you have found, the cau.se of 7/our dissat'isjiaction with the stor7p. The 
author li.as not listened 'to his v/orH-d, and ho cannot ropi’osent i'b vjith 
veris.imili tude . 

The reader will f'ind some 'in.stancos of p 00 1 1 c style. Agee 
tries to catch, imth tho sound.s of vrord.s, the tumultuous sounds of 



moving herds. Hot ice the sharp caid dull vov;ol .sounds :i.n c.ontra.st, and 
the alliteration in ”b .at'/lings " and ’’bcllov.u’.n.'^s 



ITow and then one of the men shouted fiercel:/, 
and this like the shr'iokin,g of the dog was 
tlnil7/‘ aixdible abo"\^c a. low and av.’'osome sound 
which Gco:msd to come not from the vault it ido of 
hooves but from the center of the world, and 
o.bo"\,'e h:e spor’adic bav;lings and bellowings of 
the herd. 



foil will find, in studying; stories both classic and contem- 
porary, that authors especially favor 'chat most povjerful and compact 
^f'f all figures of speech, the s7/?nbol . A syiabol is something; that 

something else, some'bhing lar.ger than itself. Often it l.s 
miiai^Brmu maoer.Lal thing; that repre.sents so'mcthlnjg immaterial. The syiubol might 
plant itself in g>-our con.sciousness and go off llkeaa tivae bomb a day ' 
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V . c o V. -■ Ovi 1. C/ 1' f.': o t. 1'’ 1 X ' 0 , ‘ J :l e r c o t e 1 1 g 
enee: Parquh-V’.* vay 'iir n^:\±n^ lii:': lioaC. '■ 

e irqllcn". Thcziq ‘’P[r“tho’ vaoqc-nt niq 



o ‘erot'nnt 



ynf\c) . -Pyr aulia: 



I'' 'A 



,s 'that 



.■’all ta a::', he it,'" ' "I'i6 ■ f rorinen roiajarcl, " and ''ali. i.e 'd a.rlrne a a 
and ailejico , " 

Thla ainplo dovicc auddonl.;/ enoeda up Parcmliar ' a I'antasy 
and propanoc ua ior the ahoch of t'ho ondiipi". 

Rancinr aa th.oy do ovon all ponciblo patterns and rhythia’s 
of sentence' s tructtire , todrp-' story artdarbs a.ro especially consitive 
to the music of speech. Uondering .so mo tine s uhy a story seoras artificial 
to you, you nijxht vrell e:-La'mino the dialo^'uo. 

If tlio dlrJ_oGuc docs not sound like oral Snylish, if each 
character does nob speak ''in character,’' If the lines of the disilcyae 
seem no differojit in stylo from the author's descriptive passagos, then 
you. have found tlicj cause of ;rour d.lssat isf a.ct ion ivith the story. The 
author has not listened to his v;ori_d, and ho cannot rcpi'osent it uith 
verisimilitude . 

lire reader v;ll]. find some instances of poetic style. Agee 
tries to catch, vjith tho sounds of uords, the ttimultuous sounds of 
moving herds. ilotice the s]iarp a.nd dull voueD. sounds in contrast, and 
the al3. iteration in ”bawlinys" and "bo 11 owing s'h 



How and th.on one of the men shouted fiercely, 
and this like the shrieking, of the dog was 
tinily audibl.e above a. lov 7 and awesome sound 
which seemed to come not from the multibidc of 
hooves but from the center of the world, and 
above the sporadic bawllngs and bellowlngs of 
the herd. 



You v;ill find, in studylnr-; stories both classic and contem- 
porary, that authors especially favor that most po^jerful and co'.iipact 
of all figiircs of siDcocn, the syrni ^ol . A syinbol is something that 
stands for something else, something larger than itself. Often it is 
a material thinp; that represents something linmatorial. The symbol night 
plant itself in your consciousness ,'ind go off llkeaa time bomb a day ' 
liter. 



You v/ill naturally resent "suv.ibo], hunting." The atithor 
would not vrant you to make mechanical connections. I'hen you rcisponcl 
fully i'.o a ;;toi-y, you r o a 3. .v; e 'the ways in which it is symbonic in 
styj.c. Out you h.a'''^o; to Iwc'c a i'o\r r.;naco3.s poiu'tod out to :/ou, ar> we 
have dono lisre, to incroaso your oonfldonce in recognising analogies. 

.’’n critical discussion of a short story, you v/llj. I’ind. it 
ooiue t iiiii"; s to consider 'tho 'tone of the autbor .as pai't of oi.’ oven a.s 



his -yriting. 



distinct fi'om the st'yls oj 
criticism, tho attitude of tl'»e ^-irltcn.-. 
voice in oral corami.xni.c ation. Ipo.aking,, 

go scuT'es or tone of vonco. 

.. ^iifmans "Yos but'...." or "Oh, is th,at s 
nub dofiniteiyl •' l/ri't.ing, one mr.st o.-qwess such ovci-bono 

j7or]-iaps tho liardcsb. .■•;.:ncct oi' st '-le 



ono ’ s me s i; af;o by u s i np; 
in a v/ay that real 
"nu b do f i n i t e 3 7/ 1 ■ ' 
orro'y cm[>]i.ason )Tono 



■y tone, vre mean, in litci-a:r,y 
(It c orre' spond.". to tone of 
ono riiay add fi'n.al mo.an'ing; to 

One could say "Yos" 






Ol' 



with lit- 
to define. 
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l-M.' I'ory ];:u; 
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■ ’ -jj-’:!. .. c - of l;o' ■ L'. ;; bao bolijod yo'.i 

' ’■' '-•'■ j' .pj.cT.c' . iJu i; >;rn‘hap:; It ir.:'’not 

'■ ’ M',., ';o r ■bu';:';''; inp'.L .1 c i t In tbo jitof’y 

•••■ - ;• f'-'.n r.o c;ao t lonally Involved. I'ou 

'■? lll't; I:; ctrub.blG , but vou have 

• 1 .. or; xn ;u‘ov;In,y un . 

'■‘,'.'1.*.'^* rb ■ (jv, j xlio Cii '.t! ion Ijanoelf c l-atca the thcb.c ac he 

‘ <^h"!on pr-eren to add your o^-;n version, 

' ou c o V. W . 1 y f ; r : I , 



- n : !. atorx ;r, horfevo-e, ncitlior the author nor the characters 



u. 



;i-’--ct ;■ tatoaent of f 



la ve tb.-. t'>.- cV.;; r,pccif.c or General. it ia 

cL.aioJv.^d oo partxcipate to the fullest, to 

v;i -I,:’ * ^^e..o:-;uo, acttir.:-,point of view, tone, every- 

xm.o o/.o overall Inpress^on. 

-bobc, you will find it helpful to con- 
n.- ar ; each S'.oi’y element contributes to the total 

'--e ti*^. ]:ind of himaan or social problem that catches 
; .^nallenGcs him; shows influence of heJed??-^ 

ao'-'-i* "Vn' pr<.\ momenLum, coincidence, circumstance, and so 

foi L-li, on a characserhs development . 

■r,,..^VvT — h--V. '-■ '■ A-f’h dc3,ineates the hero's ox-m Ins-iahts -'ntn -;-Uo 

= P^oai.^n.onrSnd o? H°e 

mc.y the total effect and 

all humihrimxowlcdGo'^axd und^^st midiuG^ incompleteness of 

Itoodo, Suaponae, aettlng, character's 

aia,hols,^„hb,U lndic-a?lVa? :;‘ctioi ^ = 

eharaeto?U^cnr?ho%uneh‘on"r”5U°?al^^^^ 
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APPENDIX B 



"LEARNING PACKAGES" FOR AN IN-SERVICE TEACHING 
TRAINING COURSE ON WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
AND CONSTRUCTING LEARNING PACKAGES 
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LEARNING PACKAGE I 



INDIVID UA LI ZED INSTRUCTION 



ONE OF nine learning PACKAGiiS IN AN INDIVIDUALLY PACED 
IN-SERVICE COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN — 

— V/RITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
— USING TAXONOMIES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
— CONSTRUCTING LEARNING PACKAGES 



Written and compiled by 

William H. Reed 
ES '70 Project Coordinator 
Boulder High School 
l 60 E Arapahoe Avenue 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Fall 1969 



Paul E, Smith 
Superintendent 

Boulder Valley School District 



John R. Hoback 
Principal 

Boulder High School 
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I,p 1 INDIVIDUALIZE.!: INSTRUC'T ION 



CCNGIiPT; Individualized inGtrvACtion is that which is designed 
for the Individual student rather than for an entire 
class. At times the student receives personal atten- 
tion fi'om the teacher. At times he is a member of a 
large group. At other times he works alone or with 
very small groups. At all times the school's total 
resources are utilised to the best advantage of his 
intellectual growth. 

PURPOSE: Implementation of methods that will afford each 

student every opportunity to develop fully in terras 
of his particular interests, abilities, and life 
objectives is the purpose of this learning activity. 
Given the proper arrangement of teacher strengths, 
instructional materials, and administrative support, 
a completely individualized program of instruction 
can be achieved with the means currently available. 

PPE_*I'ES'][’ : Write a description of hovj you see individualized 

instruction in the courses which you teach. Point 
up differences vjhich you perceive betvreen so-called 
traditional instruction and so-called individualized 
instruction. 
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pi'inroTyrtAUCiC oi’JIiICTIVE; 

The stadent vJill participate in a ten-inirute , tape- 
recorded ciiscussior with one or two of his fellow 
students. During their discussion, the group viill 
identify (a) at least tvjo characteristics v;hich 
distinguish individualized instruction from the 
learner's viewpoint, and (b) at least tvjo character- 
istics vihlch distinguish it from the teacher's 
viewpoint. The accuracy level for this objective 
is 100,^. 

SAMPLE TEST ITEM: 

Write a definition of the term "individualized 
instruction." Your definition must include at 
least four Identifying characteristics. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Step #1 View Vimcet #2, "Systematic Instructional 

Decision-making." While vlex-ring, complete 
the ansx^:er sheet. 

Step — Read Thorv-^ald Esbensen, VJorking with 

Individualized Instruction, pp. vii-ix and 
1-14. 

OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 

Step #3 Viei-j the l6mm film Answers and Questions . 

Step //4 — Read Robert Mager, Developing Attitude 
Tox>;ard Learning , pp . v -v i , and 3~1 / • 

Step flS — Read J. Lloyd Trump, "Hoiat Excellent are 
Teaching and Learning in Your School* 
(Unpublished paper) 
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P03T-TiiST: 



1, Do tho discussion activity described In the 
performance objective. Submit your tape to 
the Instructor, 

or 2, Arrange to m«et with the Instructor to discuss 
with him five characteristics of Individualized 
Instruction vjhlch you have Identified, 

ENRICHING ACTIVITIES: 

1. Realms of Meaning , Philip H. Ph‘=^nlx, chapter 1. 

2. The Process of Education , Jerome Bruner, chapter 2 
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AUoV/EH r>H4iCT 

Vlmcet //2, 3Yr/r^IA\TIG lYGTRl.lCTIONAL DYCISICN-KAKING 



1 . A B 

2. A B 

3. A B 

4. A B C D 

5. 
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LEARNING PACKAGE 2 



DEFINING "BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES" 



0 N 2 OF NINF li^ARNING PACKAGES IN AN INDIVIDUALLY PACED 
• IN-SERVICE COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN — 

— V/RITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
— USING TAXONOMIES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
— CONSTRUCTING LEARNING PACKAGES 



Written and compiled by 

William K. Reed 
ES '70 Project Coordinator 
Boulder High School 
l 6 o 4 Arapahoe Avenue 
Boulder, Colorado 8O302 



Fall 1969 



Paul E. Smith 
Superintendent 

Boulder Vall'=-y School District 



John R. Hoback 
Principal 

Bouldei* High School 
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LP 2 DEFINING "BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES" 



CONCEPT: 



PURPOSE: 



PRE-TEST: 



Precise statements of instructional intent, stated 
in measurable terms, facilitate individually 
tailored programs of instruction; and they assist 
learners to develop motivation by making clear the 
purpose and direction of learning activities. 

The purpose of this learning package is to give the 
student a clear understanding of "behavioral 
objectives" and to identify for him the components 
of a well-stated behavioral objective (criterion 
performance, performance objective) . The purpose 
also is to give the student operational use of the 
important instructional tool, the behavioral 
objective . 

Do the Self-test on pp . 55-50 of Mager's Preparing 
Instructional Objectives . 
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P ERFORM AMCE OB JSCT I V S : 

Describe the three essential components of a behavioral 
objective. 100^' accuracy. 

SAMPLE TEST ITEM: 

\7rite eight verbs ;\'hich are useful in identifying 
terminal behavior. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Step m — Take the pi'^e-test in order to help to determine 
your basic knowledge about behavioral objec- 
tives. The pre-test is not a graded test; it 
is a device for determining whether or not you 
have mastered what you need to know to com- 
plete this LP . 

If you make seven errors or less on the pre- 
test, go to step Othenvise , go to step 

Step //2— View Vimcet #1, "Educational Objectives," and 
complete the answer sheet as the program 
progresses . 

or Read Mager’s Preparlns: I nstructional Objectives . 

Assess your under stancfing of Eager by responaing 
to his instructional questions and by completing 
the tests included in the book, 

(Suggestion: Students may profit much by 

' reading Mager, since his is the foundation 

text in the field of behavioral objectives.) 

Step — VJrlte a definition of the term "behavioral 

objective." Include in your definition a 
description of the three essential components. 
Submit your deflinition to an Instructor. 
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POST-TEST: 



See Step #3 under "Learning Activities." 
ENRICHING ACTIVITIES: 

Developing Attitude Toward Learning , Robert F 
Mager, Chap. 3-6. 

Innovation in Education , Council for Economic 
Development, pp . 32-37. 

Th e Process of Education , Jerome Bruner, Chap 
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LEARNING PACKAGE 3 



(A) DISTINGUISHING BEHAVIORALLY STATED 
OBJECTIVES. FROM THOSE NOT SO STATED; AND 

(B) CONSTRUCTING PUPIL PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
FOR BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



ONE OF NINE LEARNING PACKAGES; IN AN INDIVIDUALLY PACED 
IN-SERVICE COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN — 

— V/RITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

USING TAXONOMIES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

~ CONSTRUCTING LEARNING PACKAGES 



Written and compiled by 

William H. Reed 
ES '70 Project Coordinator 
Boulder High School 
l 6 o 4 Arapaho“ Avenue 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Fall 1969 



Paul E, Smith 
Superintendent 

Boulder Valley School District 



John R. Hoback 
Principal 

Boulder High Sc?aool 
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CONCEPT: 



PURPOSE: 



PRE-TEST: 



(A) DISTINGUISHING BEIIAVIORALLY ST/^TED OBJECTIVES 
FROM THOSE NOT SO STATED, AND 

(B) CONSTRUCTING PUP'.I. PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Pracbice in idantifying well-stated behavioral 
objectives increases the teacher's ability to 
develop and use them . 

The intent of this learning package is to afford 
the learner practice in distinguishing between 
well-stated behavioral objectives and poorly-stated 
ones. It also intends to help the student _-ain 
skill in stating explicitly standards of pupil 
performance to be included in behavioral objectives 

Take the paper and pencil pre-test on the next page 
Correct your own test. If your accuracy level fall 
below 90%, do steps #2 and #3. If your accuracy 
level is above 90%, begin with step #4. 
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PRE-TEST FOR EP 3 



Place an X 
wriich are 

1 . 

2 . 



■5 

^ • 






5 . 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

1 ^. 

15. 



befoi-e any of the follov:inG: instructional objectives 
stated. behaviorally . 



The student will be able to comprehend thoroughly the ways 
in which our consitution permeates our everyday liie. 



When presented with a list of nouns and pronouns, the sta 
dent will be able to label each word correctly. 



Student will be able to see the value of reading the "classics 
in his leisure time. 



The student will be able to 
three lOKrical organizations 
no p-rammat ical errors. 



write an essay employing one of 
given in class which exhibits 



The student will be able to learn the number of voters 
in his precinct. 

The student will be able to list those articles in the 
Consitution which relate to "due process of law. 



Students V7ill realize the 
approximate date at which 



importance of knowing the 

a, given literary work was produced. 



The teacher will cover the key 
that is , the Bunsen burner and 



tools of the chemistry lab, 
various types of test tubes. 



Given a list of 10 actual municipal court decisions, the 
student will be able to select the six which violate key 
tenets of the Constitution and subsequently write an essay 
briefly explaining the nature of these violations. 



The student will orally recite the names of six chemical 
compounds containing three or more elements. 



The student will be able to cite some 
"classics" and briefly describe in an 
which give them universal appeal. 



of the literary 
essay those features 



The student will grasp the -significance of civic responsibility. 



The student will be able to name the date when ivomen were 
first permitted to vote. 



The teacher will discuss the grammatical forms of the 
amendments to the Constitution. 



The student will be cognizant of the important role scien- 
tific investigation has played in the field of chemistry 
and will become conversant with the relationship between 
sci'^ntif ic inquiry and the everyday life of the individual. 
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l6. The teacher help the clasr; to become proficient 

communicators in' vjritten Tnaliah. 

1 7* Given the ncines of v;e].l-kno\-;n novels and the names of 
contemporary authors , the student will be able to 
correctly match them in a test. 

18. The student will be able to vjrite an essay in which he 
contrasts the arguments for having a democracy'' or totali- 
tarian state. 

19 . The student vfill learn the parts of speech. 

20. The student vjill be capable of setting up an experimental 
hypothesis test in the field of quantitative chemical 
analysis so that presented with an unknovm chemical com- 
pound he can thereafter correctly identify its 
constituent elements. 



ANSVJERS TO THE PRE-TEST 



Objectives which are properly stated: 

2, 6 , 9, 10, 11, 13, 17 , 18, 20 
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PERFORT^WJCE OBJECTIVE: 

a. Distinguish between objectives which are 
behaviorally stated and those not so stated at 
an accuracy level of 90%. The objectives to 
be distinguished will be written. 

b. Construct pupil performance standards for 
statements of instructional objectives. 



SAMPLE TEST ITEM: 

See the pre-test. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Step #1. — Take the pre-test on the preceding page. 

Step #2. — Review Mager's Preparing Instructional 

Objectives, or read the attached excerpt 
from Esbensen, or confer with a fellow 
student regarding your difficulty. 

Step #3. — Take the pre-test again. If your accuracy 
level falls below 90%, confer with the 
instructor. 



Step #4. — After classifying the five objectives 
listed below as behaviorally stated or 
not, write a reason for your classification 
of each one, using the characteristics from 
LP 2 as the, basis. 

1. The student will exhibit patriotism. 



2. With 100% accuracy, the student will 
be able to subtract whole numbers. 



3. Assigned a specific item to be ordered, 
the student will write a letter 
evidencing his ability to write a 
letter of purchase. 
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4. The student will develop good health 
habits . 
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5. Provided a budget outline sheet w i.tii 

appropriate percentages indicated, the 
student v/ill be able to indicate with 
complete accuracy how many dollars of 
a net monthly salary of $600 will be 
budgeted for each item on the outline 
sheet. 



Step #5 . — Evaluate your own performance on step #4. 

If you did not achieve 100% accuracy, 
confer with a colleague or with the 
instructor. Proceed to step ^6. 

Step #6. — Take the criterion test, "Distinguishing 
Behaviorally . Stated Instructional Objec- 
tives from Those Not so Stated." 

Step #7. — Vie Vimcet #4, Establishing Performance . 

Standards . Complete the response sheet 
while viewing. Evaluate your own responses. 
Do step #8 or #9. 

Step #8. — SUGGESTED OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: Read the 

statement on page 14, "Establishing 
Performance Standards." Do step #9. 

Step #9. — Self-administer Quiz #1, p.ll. Evaluate 
your own work . 

Step #10 . -Self-administer Quiz #2, p.l2. Evaluate 
your own work. 

Step #11. -If you score below 80% on either step #9 
or #10, read again chapter 6 in Mager's 
Preparing Instructional Ob j e c ti ve s . 



POST-TEST: 



See steps #6, #9, and #10 above. 



ENRICHING ACTIVITIES: 

Developing Attitude Toward Learning , Mager, chapter 8. 
Vimcet filmstrip: Identifying Affective Objectives . 

"Performance Objectives," Esbensen (Unpublished paper) 
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Partial list of defects based upon characteristics from Task # 1. 



i. not behaviorally stated - docs not describe observable behavior or a 
product of behavior. 

no criterion of acceptable performance 

falls to define the conditions under which the behavior is to occur. 



2. falls to specify conditions ex. ”to subtract whole numbers from whole 
numbers wherein the minuend is greater than the subtrahend. also 

absent is the information with regard to the magnitude of these numbers. 



3. Criterion of acceptable performance not defined. - failure to specify 

restrictions and limitations - ( grammar, composition, spellxng, xormat.; 



4. Same as // 1. 



5. Satisfies criteria - •'indicate" could be replaced by a more Incisive 
operation. 
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ESBENSEN EXTRACT 



For many years,, educators have talked about the importance of instructional 
objectives. The purpose of an instructional objective is to make clear to teachers, 
students, and other interested pOTrsons what it is . that needs to be taught - or what 
it is that has been taught. 

A well-written instructional objective should say three things: 

1. It should say v/hat it is that a student who has mastered the objective 
will be able to do. 

2. It should say under what conditions the. students will be able, to do this. 

3. It should say to what extent the student will be able to do this. 

To put the matter in a single sentence, a V7ell-written instructional objective 
should specify under what conditions and to v;hat extent a certain kind of student 
performance can be expected to take place.- 



Performance - conditions - exten*^ Let us consider - - 
j I* Performance 

Performing means doing* A student who performs something does something. 

Here are two statements. Which one is expressed in terms of student performance? 

A. The student will have a good understanding of the letters of the 
alphabet, A through Z, 

B. The student will be able to pronounce the names of the letters of the 
alphabet, A through Z. 

Statement B tells what It is that the student will be able to do. He will 
be able to pronounce the names of the letters of the Slphabet, A through Z. 



Statement A tells ua that the student will have a good understanding of the 
letters of the alphabet. But this is not very -clear. We cannot tell what it is 
that the student is supposed to be able to do as a result of this understanding. 

Let*s try another pair of statements. Which one is expressed in terms of 
student performance? 



A. The student will have an adequate comprehension of the mechanics of 
punctuation. 

B. Given a sentence containing an error in punctuation, the. student will 
correct the mistake , 

Stater.cnt E tells what it is that the student will do*. He will correct the 
error in punctuation* * , 
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Statcmt»nt 
of the mechanic 
the student is 



A, which Bayr> that the student will have 
:s of: punctuation, is rather cloudy. VJc 
supposed to be able to do as a result of 



nn adequate comprehension 
cannot tell what it is that 
his comprehension. 



At this point, an objection may be raised. Isn't the person who is coffipre- 
hendinfi something doing something? Isn't intellectual performance an acceptable 
kind of student performance? 

Certainly. The difficulty is that mental activity, as such, is not directly 
observable. We cannot literally open up a person's head and see the thinking that 
is going on inside- If it is to be of use to us, a statement of performance 
must specify some sort of behavior that can be observed. 



This does not mean that we are not concerned about intellectual performance. 

It does mean that since mental activity, as such, is not directly observable, some 
sort of behavior that is observable will have to stand for or represent the intellectual 
performance we have in mind. 

For example, suppose that we are interested in having students know something 
about the writing style of Ernest Hemingway. Whatever may be intellectually involved 
in the attainment of this goal, it should be apparent that the language of our aim 
as stated leaves much to be desired. 

What is the student who knows able to do that the student who does not know 
Is not able to do? This is the important question because, until we have worked 
out a clear answer to it, we cannot measure the accomplishment of our instructional 
purpose. Although there is no single answer to the question we have posed (our 
objective of "knov/ing something" is too vague for that), here is a possible statement 
of desired performance: Given ten pairs of short prose passages - each pair having 

one selection by Ernest Hemingway and one by a different author - the student is 
able, with at least 90% accuracy, to choose the ten selections written by Hemingway. 



Performance — conditions — extent. Let us now consider — — 

II, Conditions 

Here is one of our earlier statem nts concerning the alphabet; The student 
will be able to pronounce the names of the letters of the alphabet, A through Z, 

We have said that this statement is expressed in terms of student performance. 

Does this statement also set forth the conditions under which the performance is to 
take place? 

No, it does not. For one thing, we cannot tell from our statement whether 
the student is to pronounce the names of the letters at sight or from memory. If 
the letters are to be shown, we do not know ■xjhethcsr the student is to work with 
capital letters, small letters, or both. Nor do we know whether the student is to 
work with these letters in regular sequence or in random order. Obviously, each set 
of conditions Is substantially different from the rest, and will make its own ■«f»eclal 
demands upon the student who attempts to accomplish the objective. 
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Let^s examine tv;o nore statements. Which one sets forth the conditions 
under v?h.ich a certain kind of pei-fornance is to take place? 

A. Given the Dolch list of the ninety-five most common nouns, the student 
will be able to pronounce correctly all the words on this list. 

B. The student will be able to pronounce correctly at least 90% of all 
words found in tKost beginning reading books. 

Statement A, which tells us that the Dolch list of the ninety-five most 
common nouns will be used, sets the conditions for the demons tratlnn of student 
mastery. We are told that these particular words, and no others, are the ones at 
issue for this objective. 

Statement B, offering us only the dubious clue of "words found in most 
beginning reading books.” does not tell us enough. Our conditions need to be 
defined more precisely than this. 

We have come now to the matter of the extent and level of performance. A 
well-written instructional objective will establish an acceptable minimum standard 
of achievement# 



Look at this objective: Given twenty sentences containing both tiocHfipa and 

proper nouns, the student will be able to identify with very few mistakes both kinds 
of nouns. Does this objective establish a minimum standard of achievement? 

No, it does not. To way that the studenc is to perform "with very few 
mistakes" leaves open the question: how many mistakes are only a very few? 

Here is the Hemingway objective we looked at earlier: Given ten pairs of 
short prose passages - each pair having one selection by Ernest Hemingway and one 
by a different author - the student is able, with at least 90% accuracy, to choose 
the ten selections written by Hemingway# Does this objective establish a minimum 
standard of achievement? 



•> Yes, it does. The student is expected to be able, "with at least 90% 
accuracy, to choose the ten selections written by Hemingway." This constitutes a 
minimum standard of achievement. 



Let*s try one more objective: The student should be able to pronounce from 

memory, and in sequence, the names of the letters of the alphabet, A through Z# 

Does this objective establish a ininiTnura standard of achievement? 



Yes, it does. The objective implies that we are looking for 100% mastery# 
However, we could, if we want to be explicit, re-state our objective in this way: 
The student should be able to pronounce from memory, in sequence, and with 100% 
accuracy, the names of the letters of the alphabet, A through Z. 



An instructional objective should not ordinarily be limited to specific 
means (particular materials or methods) , but should be stated in teras that permit the 
use of various procedures. Look at this statement: of an objective: Given the 

California Tesc Bureau's E-F level programmed oooklet on capitalization, the student 
is able to w»rk through the exercises in this booklet with at least 90% accuracy# 
this objective limite'. to the use of a particular instructional item or procedure? 
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Yef5^ it is. The objoctiva is cxprcrised exclusively iu terr s of perf orrn:ince 
with a specific booklet. Although the particular kind oi: skill development that is 
promoted by this booklet is presumably also fostorad by other instructional materials 
and methods, no such options arc available under the terms of our objective as it is 
DOW v;ritten. 

Look at til is statement of an objective: Given tv/enty sentences containiilj^ 

a variety of misfakGs in capitalization, the student is able, with at least 90% 
accuracy, to identify and re-write correctly each word that has a mistake in 
capitalization. Is this objective limited to the use of a particular instructional 
item or procedure? 

No, it is not. The objective, as nov/ stated, permits us to use a number of 
instructional items that shovz promise in being able to help students attain the 
desired performance. Among these items are not only the California Test Bureau's 
E-F level material, but the somewhat simpler C-D level presentation, a programmed 
booklet by D. C. Heath, Unit II of English 2200, Unit 9 of English 2600, Lessons 
87 and 88 of English 3200, several filmstrips on capital letters, and so on«^ 



III. Extent 

Finally, a x^e 11 -writ ten instructional objective v/ill suggest how its 
accomplishment can be measured. This follows from our view that a well— vjrit ten 
objective specifies under what conditions and to what extent a certain kind of 
student performance can be expected to take place. 

Look at this objective: The student should know the alphabet* Does this 

objective suggest how its accomplishment can be measured? 

No, it does not. The reason for this is that knowing the alphabet can mean 
different things to different people* Therefore, depending upon what is meant, the 
measuring of this knowing will take different forms* 

Suppose we elaborate upon our objective so that it reads: Sho\m the letters 
of the alphabet in random order ( in both upper and lower case form) , the student is 
able to say the name of each letter with 100% accuracy* Does our objective now 
suggest how its accomplishment can be measured?* 

Yes, it does. It tells us that the student will be shown the letters of the 
alphabet, that he will be sho\>7n these letters in both upper and lower case form and 
in random order, and that he will be called upon to say with 100% accufacy the name 
of each letter shown. The objective, in other words, makes it plain how its 
accomplishment can be measured. 

If teachers at all levels of schooling would be this explicit in writing 
instructional objectives, they might reasonably hope to eliminate almost immediately 
one cause of learning failure among students: the traditional fuzziness of class- 

room assignments. 
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ESTABLISKinr? PEEFORl-iAlJCE ST/VJDARDS-QUI Z // 1 



NAi-ffi 



rections : 


For the following objectives, circle the objective has only a 

student mininiai level of learner behavior; circle C if the objective 
has a class mininial level of learner behavior; circle W if the objective 
has no^ mininial level of learner behavior* 


C N 1. 


The class will answer correctly 10 out of 12 multiple choice questions on 
the Roman Empli^e. 


C N 2. 


The students will compose an essay on the topic of their summer vacation. 


C N 3. 


At least 10 students in the class will sign up for a senior life saving 
course at the conclusion of a unit on water safety. 


C N 4. 


Seventy-five percent of the students will understand differential 
equations . 


C N 5. 


Students will recite with no more than one error Milton’s sonnet 
’’On His Blindness.” 


C N 6. 


60% of the students will prepare 500 word book reports on famous social 
scientists. 


C N 7. 


The students will thoroughly comprehend at least 80% of the scientific 
theories treated in class. 


C N 8. 


The students will paint a still-life study employing two point per- 
spective and at least three colors. 


C N 9» 


Everyone in c3.ass will orally recite a given Spanish dialog with no 
errors in pronunciation. 


C N 10. 


Students will be able to match chemical compounds with their valences 
on a written test. 


rections : 


The following objectives include performance standards of learner 
behavior. Underline the portion of each objective which specifies the 
perf oirmance standard. 


11. 


The student will write a composition which exhibits no spelling errors. 


12. 


Ninety percent of the students will be able to label all parts of a 
diagram of the human skeleton. 


13. 


At least 20 students will voluntarily select poetry books from the library 


14. 


All iRcxabers of the class will participate at least twice in a class 
discus.'^iou on foreign policy. 
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Dirnctlnn.o : 



15. 



Rewrite this objective so that it exhibits both a class and a stu_dcnt 
tainitisal level: 

THE STUDENT WILL ANSWER A COHPLETION EXAMINATION ON MEDEIVAL ENGLAND. 



Directions: Revrrite this objective so that it ei:hibits a student minimal level only: 



16, THE STUDENT WILL BE ABLE TO SOLVE STATISTICS PROBLEMS. 



PERFOPJIANGE STANDARDS FOR HIGH LEVEL OBJECTIVES QUIZ if 2 



TO THE STUDENT: The following objective statement is an example which meets the criterion 

of qualitative performance standard. 

OBJECTIVE: WHEN GIVEN A POEM NOT PREVIOUSLY TREATED IN CLASS, A STUDENT WILL BE ABLE 

TO WRITE AN ANALYSIS OF IT IN WHICH HE DEALS WITH ITS THEME, USE OF LITERARY DEVICE 
AND AUTHOR'S STYLE. 

In the space below, write down alternative performance standards: 



Compare with suggested alternative performance standards. (See next page*) 
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J. ic'Uiicify rc:»jl or ct^rroct i:1i.::‘a; nr> viOA’-td hy tlio teacher. 

2. Mudint: ?ray fon.ulaLe a .’Statement of t:hume vliich ir.ust bo supported by 
at le.u.t o:u' reJev/mt textual roCc*rcncc. 

3. Student descrlt, unity of poem by specifically pointing out the con- 
sistency of i:. igej. 

4i, Studi nt includes n. discussion of the* relationship of tlicme to choice 
o£ lanr,ua;*e, no ter. 

5« Student identifies sir.ilar themes in other literature read during the 
course . 

6. Student munt identify the type (s) of literary device used in the pcem 
and explain their importance in terns of their interpretcition of the 
thciae. 

7. Paper is veil organized, e.g., introduction presents major thesis and 
subsequent parav»raphs deal with different aspects of this thesis; 
transitions are provided and topics in adjacent paragraphs are rc-^ 
latcd, asides and afterthoughts do not appear frequently. 

8« Style of paper is acceptable, e.g., excessive use of passive voice is 
avoided; language is General English; use of obscure or pedantic 
words is riininal. There are no|*errors in sentence construction; 
tenses rcuiain consist£lrit throughuut the paper, 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ // 1 

6. C 

7. N 

8. S 

9. C 

10. N 

!!• no spelling errors . 

1 2 « Nine ty perc e nt of the students 
all parts of a diagraa 

13* At least 20 students 

1^ • A 1 1 members 

at twice 



1. S 

2 . N 

3. C 
A. N 
5. S 
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EST'\,BLISHING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



Understr.nding levels of performance is extremely important to any good 
teacher. Such a concept is , of course, related to the careful speexf ication of 
student behavior when constructing objectives. ' Tlis necessity ^ov this program 
obvlo..,.n when, cv<.-n aftnr studnnta unhnratnnd and 



had 



objoctives, they are still stymied regarding how to tell when thexr objectives 
been accomplished and how to tell a "good" student from a poor one. Wrth a 
behavioral objective alone, for example, to_j}pd_n,und20t^^ tne.re is no way to tell 
how well a .student has to perform to be considered adequate, and consequently no 
metli^d^f evaliratinp the teacher's instructional proficiency. The necessity for 
performance standards, or minimal levels as they are somstxmes called, has been 
emphasized by Magcr. (Sec Task # 1) 



While Hager tends to describe performance 
terms of quantitative considerations (no more 
<;ji£;cussions with, students xnaicated a need to 
attributes of behavior which could be consider 
is designed, therefore, to deal with qualitatl 
such a way to aid you in assessing individual 
your pupils and, eventually, in having a base 
itess of your own instructional ef forts « 



standards almost entirely in 
than 2 errors; 75 percent correct) > 
deal systematically with q-aalitativ^ 
Gd minimal standards. The program 
ve an d quan t i t a t ive s t andar ds in 
differences of achievement among 
against which to judge the effective 



Extablishing performance standards is a program designee to help you make 
explicit your expectations of student achievement. At the conclusion of the 
program, you should be able to perform the following behaviors: 



1. When given a statement of an objective, to identify the portion of ip 
if any, which describes a student performance standard (a level of achievement 
which enabled you to identify those students who have satisfactorily achxeved the 

objective) . 



2, When given an objective, 
specifies the class performance s 
adequacy of instruction) . 



to identify the portion of it, if any, which 
tandard (achievement levels used to judge the 



3. When provided with an objective, to construct performance standards 
of the two types listed above using both quantitative and qualitative standards. 
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C"'! ;iT . ICM '!' ( Step ) 

DI.' ri’ISC- JI: S IT.ilG ]j'/GI,\VICV;.\I..SY S'i' ATlGj ING'IT:nCT10!-J'\L Oli J. i.' IV 

FliOM T'iCoF I'CT SO STATED 

Tvi'-'F •, r.;- : Cl. ^S3lfv the follov.'lru-'- objectives as "behaviorally 

beh:'viOi-ally stated'." '..rite reasons for your 

c la s s i f i ca t i one . 



1 . 



Ilavincc studied many kinds of tests, the student >.'111 u,oderstand 
the IriiTJortance of t.he readiness test. 



2 . 



Havinff analyzed 
v\rill grasp the s 



the Idealism basic to our democracy, the student 
Igniflcance of Idealism for a specific v/ay of life. 



Given a 
to iden 



list of 20 educational objectives, the student ivill be able 
tlfy, v.'lthout error, those objectives behsivlorally stated. 



4 Pr'^'sented a pro'f'ile of a -Dunil's performance on a standardized test, 
the student will be able to' identify, with complete accuracy, the 
pupil *s a.ve and (Trade norm as v.'ell as his percent ile and stc^nine 
rankings. 



5. The student v'ill be able to score at least 90^ on a spelling^ puiz 

based on the list of twenty words taken from the social studies unit. 



6. Presented a scrambl.ed list of fifteen stens to be follovved in pre — 
'oarinp' naoer mach6 in.asks, the student vjlll be able to list the 
proper sequence of the steps • 

7. Presented a dittoed list of the rules, the student will learn the 
rules governing the use of the comma. 

8, The student will enjoy the works of the masters as well as the 
works of the lionkees. 

9, Presented with a list containing the names of ten American authors 
and fifteen novels, the student will be able to match authors 
with novels with 90 /' accuracy. 



10, Presented with an audio tane containing excerpts from the vjorks of 
various composers, the student will be able to identify , without- 
error, the v.'orks of Beethoven. 
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LP 4 DEVELOPING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATE TO SPECIFIC DISCIPLINES 



CONCEPT: Behavioral objectives can be developed for any valid 

concept for learning. 

PURPOSE: The behavioral objective is a statement describing 

the observable, measurable student performance 
intended as the outcome of the teaching - learning 
activities. An instructional goal might well be the 
understanding, appreciation, or knowledge of a 
concept or skill; behavioral objectives, however, 
are stated with verbs denoting observable actions 
from which the more abstruse actions of understanding 
appreciating, or knowing may be logically s\absumed. 
Once a particular concept or skill is identified as 
acceptable to a learning program in any discipline, 
the teacher can use a recommended structure in order 
to produce a behavioral objective. The intent of 
this learning package is to assist the teacher in 
developing behavioral objectives precise in meaning 
and consistent in interpretation. The teacher will 
use the previously defined components of the 
behcivioral objective to write ones which adequately 
describe expected terminal behaviors in his specific 
discipline . 
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PRU-TEST: Write throe behavioral objectives appropriate to 

subjects v;hich you toacli. 

PERFORM/vNCE OBJECTIVE: 

Using the District Curriculum Guide and/or appropriate 
tests for one subject, the student will develop five 
sequential behavioral objectives for that subject. 
Adequacy will be judged by the instructor and two 
col3.eagues . 

SAMPLE TEST SITUATION: 

In the presence of the instructor, write one 
behavioral objective appropriate to your teaching 
fie Id . 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Step #1. — Do the pre-test. 

Step #2. — Submit your pre-test to two colleagues 

for their evaluation. If your pre-test is 
evaluated low, do step #3. If your 
pre-test is evaluated high, do step #4. 

Step #3. — Do the activity on page "Revising 

Behavioral Ob j ectives . " Indicate character- 
istics which are missing and rewrite each 
objective. 

Step #4. — Read the Information Sheet, "Action Words 

Helpful in Specifying Terminal Performances." 

Pos t-test : Index (bookmark) in the 

appropriate District Curriculum Guide or 
textbook five new sources from which 
behavioral objectives might be written. 

Write two objectives satisfactory to two 
of your colleagues. The. instructor will 
ask you to write at least one objective 
in his px'ssence. If necessary, do step #6; 
other\^rls^^•.'. proceed to tlie next learning 
package .. 




Step ^f5.-- 
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S ucp #6 . — Review Vimee t # A , I£r^ tabl P o 3: f oj^man co 

E^tc^n^aj^iS r or review Marker's •'^"opj^r.Lnq 
ins tr u c t i o n L j o c t i v e s ^ eh . ^r> L‘ c r b , or 

review Esbensen ’ s v'vo r'l: in g v/i th Individual- 
1 i c; d Ins hruction ^ pp . [-12. 



POST-TEST: 

See step #5 above. 



ENRICHING ACTIVITIES: 

See step #6 above. 
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SxM-IPLE ORJECTIVF.S FOR ACTIVITY 

1. Pupil \ 7 ill be able to identify various countries, 

Mi.ssing characteristics 

Rewrite 

2. Pupil will be able, to indicate fallacies existent in a persuasive essay. 
Missing characteristics 

Rewrite 

3. Pupil will be able to add simple fractions. 

Missing characteristics 

Rewrite 

A. Pupil will be able to write a narrative paragraph. 

Missing characteristics 

Rewrite 

5, Pupil will be able to really understand music. 

Missing characteristics 

Rewrite 
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Hissing Characteristics - Activity I 



= failure to identify and name the overall behavior act. 

= failure to define the important conditions under which the 

behavior is to occur. (givens and/or restrictions and limitations) 
c = failure to define what constitutes acceptable performance (performance 
standards . ) 



1. a, b c. 

2. a b c 

3. b c 

4. b c 

5. a b c 
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- -Information Sheet f[2 



Dof lim .t.ion of Act :! o n V’o rd.e. 

Ttie action v/ords ijlctcii. .a.rn-4ji^c:t a. 3 "opa,ra.t±DnaIL ..gud^les, jLn. the .construction of 
the instmetionefL objectives are; 



1 . 



2 . 



IDKMTTFYir'Go The individual selects 
(bj^^ointinij to, touching, or picking 
up) the correct object of a class name. 
For exajnplc; Upon being asked, ”V.b.ich 
animal is the frog?'' when presented 
a set of smSvll animaxs, the child is 
expected to respond by picking up or 
cleai-ly pointing to or touching the 
frog; if the child is asked to "pick 
up the red triangle'' v;hen presented 
viith a set of paper cutouts represent- 
ing different shapes, he is expected 
to pick up the red triangles. This 
class of performances also includes 
identifying object properties (such as 
rough, smooth, straight, curved) and, 
in addition, kinds of changes such as 
an inci^6as© or decreas© in Qia©^ 



n iSTINGU ISH l i'IG . Identifying objects 
or events which are potentially con— 
fusable (square, rectangle), or when 
two contrasting identifications (such 
as right, left) are involved. 




3* CO NSTRUCT IHG . Generating a construc- 
tion or drawling v;hich identifies a 
designated object or set of conditions. 
Example: Beginning wath a line segment, 

the request is made, "Complete this 
figure so that it represents a triangle." 
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Ill'jlOI-i?.” Supplying the correct name 
(orally or in vrcittc-n form) for a class 
of otajcctn or events o Example; 'H/hat 
is this throe“-dinionsional object called?" 
ilesponse; "A coneo" 



5- ORDE ri .IMG . Arranging two or more objects 
or events in proper order in accordance 
vxith a stated category' c For example; 
"Arrange these moving objects in ordei’ 
of their speeds o" 
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DESCRIBING , Generating and naming all 
of the necessary categories of objects, 
object properties, or event properties, 
that are relevant to the description of 
a designated situation. Example: 

"Describe this object," and the observer 
does not limit the categories v/hich may" 
be generated by mentioning them, as in / 

the question "Describe the color and ( 

shape of this object." The child^s 
description is considered sufficiently 
complete ^^rhen there is a probability or 
approximately on that any other individual 
is able to use the description to identify 
the object or event. 
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"liL.'''” ’fekc3 a verbal etato- 
liTent. (not r.ecesoaril 7 / in technical terms, 
vliich conveys a rule or a princip3.o, i)>- 
cludin-ii tbic nemves of the proper classes 
of cbiGcts or events in their correct 
order ^ Irmiaple: 'iihat in the test 

deteriiiinirr-: v.’heoher this suriace is il<- > 
The acceptable response rGo,uires t.lr3 iiion- 
tion of the application of a straignt- 
edgo, in various directj.onc, to determine 
touching all along the edge for each 
position* 










A APPL'tl’IG ;\_PUI,E. Using a learned 

pTinc’iJie T"r"rule to derive an answer 
to a question. The answer may be 
corr‘='Ct identification, the supplying 
of a^name, or some other kind of response 
The question is stated in such a I'ra.y a 
the individual must employ a rational 
process to arrive at the ansvrer. Such 
process X 28 .y be simple, as *'rroperty 
is true, property B is true, therefore 
property C. miust be true. 







DEI 






iVSTPi.TIt'Gc Performing tlie operations 



application of a rul.e 
or princiole. Example; "Show how you 
would tell vdiether this surface is iiat. 
The ansv;er requires that the indxvxdua 
use a straightedge to determine touching 
of the edge to the surface at all points, 
and in various directions. 




10 . 



TNTF.7.PR.ETXUG , The child should be ^ able 
to^d^^'ify objects and/or events in 
terms of their consequences. there will 
be a set of rules or principles always 
connected vrith this behavior. 
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CCa’CIvI’T: The L.'<;:ono'ny oi’ c -gni'-ivo ra^n'cai processes specified 

by Bleora* provLcljs a nvans by whicli teachers can 
prepare behavioral objectives whicli will sharpen 
and deepen the quality of students' intellectual 
responses . 



PURPOSIi: This Itjarning package intends to help teachers use 

Bloora's taxonomy of cognitive inental processes for 
iron roving the quality of intellectua ' activity 
elicited be the behavioral objectives which they 
de'-e. . - . '’oo high a premium has traditiona] ly 
been placed upon students' ability to recall facts 
(Bloom's first level — knowledge). Rote learning, 

how' ^71 / is becc^rPixng synonomous with irrelevant 
learning rn the minds of increasing numbers of 
students and teachers. It tends to stifle complex 
intellectual responses based upon the higher levels 
of mental processes. _ Continual evaluation and 
upgrading of instructional objectives in order to 
stimulate maximum intellecLual activity is the 
imperative goal. 



Bonjand'-. S. B.lcJom , Tax onom y of Education al 

' i<*ct Ives, lland.ij'. J' T. , '-oejn i ti vc: Domai n . Now Yoik 



* 

O' j 

] ;gmans, Green; rydG 
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V.’rj tie on<; 1 x evior e 1 objcc:tiv.: for eacli of the six 
.lev'.i].'! of )'/J s cognifivo tt'ii-vxiomy . Submit your 

ol^'jectives to the in.utructor for evaluation. 



PERFORM/iNCK OBJECTIVE : 

The student v.’j 11 write behavioral objectives 
appropriate to his/her field of teaching at the six 
levels specified in Bloom's Taxonomy of E duce. ti ona 1 
Ob jc c ti ves - Cognitive Domain . The objectives must 
prove satisfactory to tw^o fellov; students and the 
ins tructor . 

N. B. (a) Use District Curriculum Guide and/or appropriate 

textbooks as sources of objectives. 

(b) V7ork in small groups (preferably three per group 
whenever evaluation by colleagues is indicated. 



SAMPLE TEST ITEM: 

For a single concept in your teaching field prepare 
a learning activity intended to elicit student 
response for each of the follov.'ing levels of cognitive 
mental process: comprehension, application, analysis, 

synthesis, and evaluation. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Step #l.--Do the pre-test on the preceding page. If 

the evaluation of your pre-test so indicates, 
go to the criterion task (post-test); 
otherwise, go to step #2. 
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Stop . — Vicv/ V.i.mco t #3, ^ m 7o:>p rour !. r.i t.C' 

c] u c: ; ' i o n .' 1 1 ^ 'm j < ■ t i '/ . V.'OiJf' i iiq 

Tiio t I:}:ip , j (.hc: ro;,: 7 .!t;.r> ;.;c 

sliGoL; ai: to rv.'oi'cifi <;o 1 .i:; Lc it. 

Step #3. — rto£i'i Bloom's oj; Ed uca t! onal 

0]2_j o c^tj- VO s — Co ya i t i. ve D cmai n. , pp . 1-24. 

Wri. to brief answcirs to the items on the 
sheet, "Questions to Direct and Assist 
Heading." SuJDinit your answers to two 
colloaguGs for evaluation. 

Step #4. — Do tlie following series of twelve activiti.e: . 

Activity I; Using Taxonomy of Educa tion al Objectives , 
pp . 6 2-78 ~and/ or the attached abstract, define, or 

describe, or cite cxainplos as indicated on the 
"Activity I Answer Sheet." 

Activity II; Write at least two behavioral objectives 
for your discipline at the Knowledge level. Use the 
record form provided. 

Activity III : Referring to Taxonomy , pp . 89 - 98, 

and the abstract define, describe, or cite examples 
on the "Activity III Ansv/er Sheet. " 

Activity IV: Write at least two behavioral objectives 

for your discipline at the Comprehension level. Use 
the record form. 

Activity V: Referring to Tax ono my , pp . 120-128, and 

the abstract , define, describe, or cite examples of 
the Application level. Record on "Activity III Answer 
Sheet. " 

Activity VI; Write at least two behavioral objectives 
for your discipline at the Application level. Use the 
record form. 

Evaluation : Dictate to two of your colleagues 

independently your behavioral objectives 
prepared tlius far. Ask them to classify 
your objectives according to levels (1.00, 
2.00, 3.00) . Compare their classifications 

with yours and confer until mutual agree- 
ment is reached. 

Activity VII: Referring to Taxonomy , pp . 144-150, and 

the abstract define, describe, or cite examples on 
the "Activity IV Answer Sheet." 
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Act i ‘ 

tiv'.iii .i’oi: iir: 

Lho record 

I',va!l.uatr.i,» >n : Submi. L yeear tv/o Ana.l y s i.s io vol 

olVj':;ctlv“V; to two c o .1 ].e o rjuoc for thoir 
evaluation. Revise it neccssciry. 



V/rito at least tv;o b<::ha\'-i <.>ral objec- 
d i. e i. \j '! i n e (i t t: b ■ ■ An rx iy ; i ■ J eve ) . 
f. o tnvi . 



y\ct:i v.i 1.’/ I'X: Referring to T("ixoncr.ry 

tTn7i liiio ahs tract , do f i Jic , dtis oribo , 
oil the "Activity IV Ansv;er Sheet." 



pp. 1G2-176, 
or cite examples 



Activity X: Write at leant tv;o behavioral objec- 

ti^e“s~^ior~y our discipline at the Synthesis level. 
Use the record form. 



4-t.t ^ C T T>-» -l-'K G T c: 
L. VV V../ y 1 i. V.-* * i-r ' 



Evaluation: Sui^mit you; 

level objectives to tv.'o coll.eagues for 
their evaluation. Revise if necessary. 

yvetivit y X I: Referring to Taxonomy , pp . 135-19 5 

alid the abstract define, describe, or cite 
examples for the Evaluation level. Record on the 
"Activity IV Answer Sheet." 

POST— TEST: Rewrite your twelve behavioral objectives on 

sepeirate cards. Randomize your cards and submit 
them one at a time to at least one colleague for 
evaluation; revise if necessary'. Then, classify 
each card according to the Bloom taxonomy and 
submit your twelve behavioral objectives to the 
ins tructor . 



ENRICHING ACTIVITY; 

Classroom Ques tions : What Kinds ? . Norris M. 

Sanders. New York: Harper & Row, 1966. 
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Activity I'/ /jiswer Sheet , Definition (Optional) i Description (Optional) j Example (Optional) 



Ta xo n o r n y o r hdi ; c a t i o n a. } Ob j ec u i v : 
0 o p, n i 1: i. v o D : » i r \ 
KKOWLrnGI* 



... I ( 4 /. 



1,00 KNOWI.-nOCK 



KilOwlodne, as defined hero, involves the recnll of specifics and univex"sals, the 
Tecall of ticthods and processes, or tlie recall ot a pattern, stxuctuie, or sei.yn!’. 
For measurement purposes, the recall situation involves little more than bringing 
to mind the appropriate material. Although .some alteration of the material may ne 
required, tliis is a relatively minor part of the task. The knowledge objectives 
einphasi^te most the psychological processes of remembering. The process of relating 
is also involved in that a knov;lcdge test situation requires the organization and 
reorganization of a problem such that it will furnish the appropriate signals and 
cues "for the information and knowledge the individual possesses. To use an analogy, 
if one thinks of the mind as a file, the problem in a knowledge test situation is _ 
that or finding in the problem or task the appropriate signals, cues, and clues which 
villl most effectively br.ing out v/hatever knowledge is filed or stored. 



1.10 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFICS 

The recall of specific and isolable bits of information. The emphasis is c.. 
symbols vjith concrete referents. This material, wiiich is at a very low level 
of abstraction, may be thought of as the elements from which more complex and 
abstrac' forms of knowledge are built. 



1.11 KNOWLEDGE OF TERMINOLOGY 

Knowledge of the referents for specific symbols (verbal and non-verbal). This 
may include knowledge of the most generally accepted symbol referent, know- 
ledge of the variety of sjanbols which may be used for a single I'eferent, or 
.knowledge of the referent most appropriate to a given \ise of a symbol. 

*To define technical terms by giving their attributes, properties, or 
relations . 

• *Familiarity with a large number of words in their common range of mean- 

ings. 



1.12 KN OWLEDGE OF SPECIFIC FACTS 

Knowledge of dates, events, persons, places, etc. This may include very 
precise and specific information such -as the specific date or exact magnitude 
of a phenomenon. It may also include approximate or relative information 
such as an approximate time period ox the genei'al order of magnitude of a 
phenomenon • 



*The recall of major facts about particular cultures. 

*The possession of a minimum knowledge about the organisms studied in 
the laboratory. 



1.20 KNOWLEDGE OF WAYS AND MEANS OF DEALING WITH SPECIFIC 
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Knowledge of the ways of organizing, studying, judging, and 

includes the methods of inquiry, the chronological sequences and the standards 
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phcno..iviui or rjolviny' v rob lew;, 'iivjsv arc at ihc highest Icvols of abstraction 

and ccT’.; > 1 t xi t y . 

1 . 3.1 ai- rvT i'n 

Knov/lu.lrc of particui ir .-batrooT .fona vdiich saT.-.arizG ob.'.crv.U- ion.s of plicnonona. 
Tbo-.o aro tlio absci ■■'■..ion;; wl'iich aon of value c.xplfi.ir.jn:: , uo;;cribin;.» pre- 
dictin;.-, eer in detev;; ir.inn the i..os t ripprop-' into and relevant nction or dxi'ection 

to be t.i non. 

*Knov.l(^a.pc of the jnportant principles by uiiicli our experience with 
bioiot'.icni pln.T.o;'...‘na is si :, ani'i zvi.i . 

*Tlic recall of najor General i rations e.bc.iut jiarticuiar cultures. 

1 . 32 KKOh'Lr.ruii Of inffiRiff •f'i ~r-ucTu:^s 

Knowledve of the boJ.v of principles and i^encral izations together their 

interrelations '..'niciV present a clv.ar. ronn.lcd, and systematic view of a 
complex phenomenon . problem, or field. Tbei.o are the most al>stract formu- 
lations, .md they c::n b-e used to show the interrelation and organization of 
a preat ranj^u of sp^ciiics. 

^The recall of major theories about jt. articular cultures. 

♦Knowleda>‘ of a relatively coinplete formulation of the theory of evolu- 
tion . 

INThLLnCTUAL AriLITIHS .V.’D SKILLS 

Abilities and skills refer to organirod modes oi operation and generalized tcchniqiios 
fo> i .Hn,. „i,l. ■...■■1 prvUK.«. tU» m.d problem, my U, of sue. 

a nature that little or no speeiaUzed and tecimieal antormation is required. Su.h 
infur’.^til.. a^ be ar-.-.umed to be j art of the individual's general 

fund of Vnoe-udv... Other prul.Km: i;av require s; me i:. 1 i zed and teclm.ic.il inlormition 

.,j , -rher h-'ii level ;.u<'h til..'. spm-iJic luewl.die an-l r.K'il m i.e.ymg with the 

'V.. .i. - ^ Vu- u.u.ti.-; >.U| ...Oi... ev,<.cnv,.s 

size the men'-..l pieces.... of r..mi ing .and re- . . .• >n . : lug u t.-rial ..ehieVe .. 
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*Tho abili.y to v.rasp the thouylit of the work as a whole at any desiaed 
level of p.i.'ner.- 1 it y . 

*The .ability to interpret various types of social data. 
hX TR.M^OLATIO:-: 

The extension of trends or tendencies beyond the given 

implications, cons.ouences. core l lar ie.s , eifccts, etc., which are in ac- 
cordance with the conditions described in the original cortinunication . 

•The ability to deal with, the cor.-'-lusions of a work in ten, .5 of -the- - 
immediaTo inference ::iade fro'.u V.\o e.xplicit statements. 

*Skill tn predicting continuation of trends. 
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-■--"ricn of ti-.c cJoiv-i’ts ’-iclKfO'x' in n cc:"v.mication. 
'•Tr-.c .ability to r'/ c.oynir.o i;nst;-.tca y s-m:r.pt i on^ . 

*Skill in ciistinnuishin;:; fact? from hypotheses. 

.S'.f GF hC? ATirGSHIPS 



■ti,.. co.,r,_ = t,o:.-. r„.' intoraceon,; bot.-.-u bler^or.'... .,nd ,.brts »f u co™=.ica- 

t.icn- 

. } \'TT o s ’“'ith ^^ 5 vcn infonnation 

‘Ability to check the con 3 istooc> ox ],> po . I., ^c.s ..itn 

ar.J assLiiniic.ioris . 

’^skill in coiuprcliendinp the intcrnolat ionrlvipa aroon<j xhe ideas m a 
passage . 

4.30 AK AhYSIf OF RUOPGAinZAT lCP^.,. PFTN^^ 

The orrbb.i-.ation. bystc.atic .sibl i’clt"'" 

“viriuv™ *rrl;‘:cI;,dci''th.'S°drs;’.,o=hsary uvr.-u,scmc„t. and the n,och.-.ni=B 

which :-..nke the centtunicat iun a unit. 

-The ability to rocoynizo for» and pttorn in litorary or artistic dorks 
as a means of under. stanclint; thci-r meaning. 

•Ability to tocoynitc tho ycnoral u-chni.,ucs used in .tersunsivo 
such as advertising, propaganda, etc. 



5.00 



S. 10 



SYNTHESIS 

The putting together of SreJsT-th” ell^L't^?! . 

i;i:nrinn'!::ul’~»Mninr. than in such a way' I s to constitute a pattern or 
Structure not clearly tliere before. 

rU '' 'I'C'’' K'N CH- O'h’' _CG' -’'h lN I 

;k:tx:i:r:r7:,r. m 

convoy tdoas. IVoUnys. ard/ov cry. t. oa. os .o ml. 
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n "7 



■^•r:kni in 

Li ,.. nl:s , 



i M I, .1 5,' L\ lHI 



V- j- i 1 i Tiv , U!. 



y M c * 1 1 ' ' : < ^ n i !'. tl t .< ' 



5.20 



i.50 



’“/'..i'i 1 iry 


IG tA 1 ] a p.trsi;; 


a ! t-iis’k; 


( ; 1 [ 'c: : ■ > V • 


Ihirrii.;. ; ['Vie 0 


-\ Pf 


c cr;r ofj'jj'v 


0\T]_0Nr 


The d-..'-.TlO|'r, en. 
'iiie j’.lan :.hoo 1 
studu.it or v.iii 


V r :i i 1 1 : : n (*> r ' 

fl V i -iy 

ch J i'.‘ :iay cua k. 1 1 


, ' j vJx or t n ]■ r*'* 
1 :.’Gi*ts oi iro 
po 1 o r i i c i r . 


oo:ni or a plan of operations. 

n^ay br to the 


•AVoil ity 


to 


(j (; resting ]\yi 


jot b.cses . 


* Alii 1 i cy 


to Uiflt < 


J.nstrnctiou 


for a pax't icu.lar tcacliing sit- 


ua t ion . 








DfRIVATiCN OF 


A or Ar;s'i:c\ 


CT Rbl.ATUWl 





Tlie d.-v.i-lr.r.ij..'iit Cd- a sot of abatra.-.t rolariol.s cifliov to clnssiiy or oxp^ a . 
oart-icalar d.ara or phor.oaonr, . or tho dadootion ot propoot tronr. and rolat-op., 
from a act oi‘ baaic pror-ositions or ay--.boi.tc rcprc:.cnt acxoas . 

to fov.oMiatc nr:.:iropriantc hy r.othcses b.ased upon an analysis of 
'fl:«or; i°,.oi’;ad; ;.k 1 2. ouch hypothoacr in tho Uf.ht of ncv: 

i'actors ui)d cousiclc i\? c ionb . 

*Abilxty to laal'.o mathciriaticnl discoveries and pcnoral ization.s . 

6 . 00 nVALUAT lO^^i 

Judorents nb-ut the value of material and method.s for piven purposes. Quanti 
Sv": and qualitative iuthpaern s about the extent to ^ 

ipethcds satisfy criteria. Use of a staneard of apprai.^.al. The critcxi.. 
be those' deten,.xncd by the student or those Khi.ch are given to hrm. 

6.10 JUnGMI -Nf S IN Tfl-l' S 01- TKTER KAL BVlDIajejl 

fvdldotion of the occur.dcy of a coranunicr.vion from such cvidcnco ns logical 
accuracy, consistency, ami oMier internii ciiteria. 

*Tudvinn bv internal standards, the ability to assess general prob- 
ability of accuracy in reporting facts from the care given to exact- 
ness of st.'itemcnt, documentation, proof, etc. 

*The ability to indicate logical f.allacies in arguments. 

6.20 Jiin UMl-.NT'S IN TI'.P.‘'.5 OP bXTi.dUhAI . 

Uvaluation of matvsrial witli reference to selected or remembered criteria.^ 

*The comparison of major t lieories . generalizations, and facts about 
parti Cl i .1 a )' 1 1 u v c s . 

Medvin.’ by external si .aiviaid.s . the ability Vo compare a work with the 
highest known staml.u-ds in its f i c 1 J- -e.spec r a 1 1 y .vith other works of 
r ecu |M\ i 7. r x c c 1 1 cue o . 
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r 




ii;-’ - .. 1. c:~ i\::. \ 'i.v c-.'. .L:i found lo rurrcn'u^ 



stich 



X.WC J 




o n !: ; ‘i c ’ i u : » u* ay :s : • 1 1 d ; . ■ n : ; o f d c a 1 i i\ y, \ ; i t }i s p ci c 1 1’ i c s 
; . rulon of tfxhla ociqucittc or of innkiu^ 



Tronds ^\rd hv>-\.^±v.y, thr; ordr r of throncilT'nn f.ho unchine or 

TnJIdrLi*;; ujo.hc:: or c.:a.u/!s in rcr\xlw yaV.V<..r:v^- over the yc*aru) 



Clnunl r ■ r-i ! oru' rau (>- (e./;., kno.-ii^r^ t]:o clnnnif iennien of nuti^icnt?; 
7iT~7oIV^' nnoiu-^-, food:- for irp;ulailn:; and p rotccting, etc, or 

l:no\ 7 inp. the kinds ol ^ .:aves by nrr.e) 

Critcrrl ■> (e*o.> knenninq;, the basic 4 or Basic 7 to use in judging adequacy of 
daily ucals or the critex'ia for sc i acting tcys^ 

Hethod^- e^y (e,g. kiic-ring a ufiy to operate a vaccuum cleaner or uays to handle 
quarre.: lug childroTi) 

Xn addition, kno'.''lc<.^r’G inc3_udes Imowing tlie 'niVG'.rsals or abs uracsions in a 
field such as: 



principles ar.d r.niicat icn s kTio\;ing the prj.nciplc of proportion, 

the pririciples oi prcccin cookery, etc.) 

theories (e.g*, the tiieory of psy cholc gical needs as a basis for human 
motivation) 

A teacher can expect only kne^u eck-e from students v;hcn she has tham recite 
what they have read or heard* SLude uts who nemori’/e, for example, certain guides 
as to the buyi-ng of electrical equipr'ont and r o u.o furtJior in their thinking than 
oral or wi'ittcn regurgitat ion of what they lisve ucr. or:f « liave gained knovjledge 

but not understanding. This kind of learning it- r'aa.iiing,less , makes no change in the 
person, and tends to be forgotten readily. 

Cotnprehensi on — VJiicn the individual can moke use of what she knows (terms, 
facts, criteria, principles, etc.) she comprehends the meaning. In thl.s lowest 
level cf understanding, the .student can explain in her own words, can illustrate 
or change the form of the i(.lca. In comprehending the meaning of data, she can 
extend trends beyond the data to doternine the xnplications . In order to com-. 
prebend, the student must first have access to knowledge of the idea, fact, etc. 

(The categories of kno\;Iedgc - terms, facts, conventions, trends, etc. - also 
apply in comprehension.) 



The teacher can expect comprehensi on when she teaches so that students have to 
explain, to use words cUfforent from those In which the idea is originally pre- 
sented, V’he.n the teacher asks for examples or has students illustrate through 
pictures, models at oricr, , etc., slie can expect comprelions ion. 



She can ev.:ilu.ate students’ c.or\pr^.:hcns ion by the cidequacy of the explanation 
or tlu-. illustration 
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Ti:.' V'.'r<c\u!i c<. 

C l\ i d'.. , tli : I'* 

t:o 





■ r:;t 




: - , : ol iTU; ;:k“ k t:l 

vc-,::-;-k:‘rs and r-l^enci .. , 



! .■in,!-, .i’-,'..' Co opply 
< \ i . f» ! - i ^ A L-' 

,y < '. i : ‘ in \ r. . c.!i 
i .• a t-O " nn s t vud. nt-) « 
’ n hnnn j on of 

iX‘c[ ui L'cr, t.no. nf udent 



aJiii 

elcr:;cncG * 

ick an ^ orocc;n‘-n' 



Wo can avialy*:ci :>or;iot 1^ IriT; crilv van in i- h 
;or<->, tliin i.f. a.vaiii-'; anpl. Irn ::n a raiatccl 
o, plivoicnii or coi;o7:ct:c oaai-plnn 



c c« 1 . ! r» c.^ r \ o n t: p a r t s o r 
<: 4 ; Cl f I a c ts y c c m ^ 1 e k 
t! VO cries 5 ctci 



The tencho: 
acljiova cor:*nrohv 
CKa;np]o> ot>iec(: 
menus ior a d,i.y 
Groups. Or o:::- 
i '. ! ] * S . -i o : 1 > 1 i. n s „ 
behave. cr ior pc: 
Ti l a n t: c o f > r e 1 1 e n d 



j can 0 ry)occ laarninp at rliis level of: O-nn 
^naloT> oi: ^^ccrsari.cy 1 no’cledne .. students ar 
or a piocesr: to bro.aa into c(je:ponoa 

rnv be ana3y>:ed for lood elorcnLS ncrordi 
;.pios of child b el: a V ior !;.ay be analyvaul ;in 
In onaly alnp. tlio nioni:.c ior foou p,roups or 
uniblc cans e-e riect relatioaSs the atudert 
j and inuGt apply these in nojv KiV-uet lonr. , 



1. * .' V. 1 5 V7 i : G u a 1 ti e r stud c: r. t s 
c pn.ven an idea, theory, 
t p:\rt::;. For eranplo, or 
ra< to the Basic A Food 
to possible cav?r:c--of f ect 
tl:e eacanplos of child 
r.nrs t romcoiner knovvleclge , 



Svn rho.nl n ~ The level of undcrnrnnd Ln. 
a creative one* It involves horrify abJ.a 

;j.nal vjith the p-;:r!ru)c 



at v/hich a student can synth.osize 
:o out ua"^"tr; ot. eleiViCUts tory-rther into 



a v.'holo. vliich in oriftlnnl v^ith the r-v;.on. V.’ritin- a day's Kcmr-j (orif»inr.l with 
the .otudeaL) t.o incliulc; the J’asio ^ groups vould ro.iu:n:c oynthcr3is^> as vjould dc- 
vclepii\j> n plan for cnc'.s vard robe or tor arrani’iee'; n roon or tor bavj.nf; a party 
for children. To set ur> orieixial Ii/porhcsis (c-e ., lior; to remora an actual stain) 
or to draw ori:-!-nal conclv.r; ;h-ns iron a set of fact also mould involve learning to 
the level of cynchcais. All of these v'ould recnire knc'/ledRC. , coinpre.hension, 
application, .-aid .analysis (to see vdnni the nhole is co.-inletcd) . 

Fvai nat [on - To ar.k students to nass original judgement on the value of 
soo.ethl^frdC.'elops the iiiohest level of cof-nitivc learning. To a^ake a valid ,1udge- 
m'^nt of the it- ■ = ahil itv of certain toys for children, for oxaraple, the .student 
mist know and cc;; prebend criteria for selecting toys for children, must be able to 
apply these criteria to the r-pecific toys, m.upt be able to synthe-sxze all of her 
thinking, to thi.c poiiit in.to a deduction in order to arrive at a judgement. 

To expect learning to the level of cvalu nt iou the teacher must, after students 
compreb. ud the necessary knowledge, present ideas or new examples for students to 
evaluate. 
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( !U^\: » C.(^ 



oP rPo ' p riiiciplo/’ r^> 



ij'&incnP . 



3 . 



4* 



r ,., T . ;•. -..orix.o l-'uc or!..io!!>lc:-; nf room arrnnr.cnanC in the 

tPPi^ocP O^r' t'r->;nThc> bl;,cV...u,iVfl or Trou lu;C!rir^^ the tcAiohor rcr.te ll.e.a) . 

C^ ' fhroorcher.bi oa of Che rlnci pi os of rooia ari'aiip.oment. 

7 . P.-.r.'-v-:,-ace-. h:.T,:v.la e flot-r plans (or -pioru-cs or exa.rplcs ol 

:/[ corelas-iulion of foe principles l.y showxnc one 

or niorn e>:av:,p los of each principle. 

Ob Rec eive : Al.ility Co apply the principles of room arrangement. 

Team^nc K -.,er-: c nca : Followinf; the learninj^ experience in 2 above, the _ 

a "nev.” iloo. plan (or picture or accuar room) Cor tne 

siud^t \l tecosnlzd «S»t!«.r or ..ot each apaciflc prtoclplo ot roc 

arranp.cia(rnC has bi^Gn foi.lcA^ad, 

Obioctivc : Ability to analy.n a room arr.nsc.aent for principles observed. 

Loavninp r.xpr.r lence. ; I'ol lowing the lo.arniu.s experience in 2 above (and 

TT~ ~a Ti.,, tc-chor asks a student to select a rloor plan Oj. 

Troo^lnd t7lnaly.i ithor specific principles followed or not followed. 

Objective: Ability to synthesize the princlple.g of room arrangement. 

L-arnin- Fxno-i-nce: FollouuLns a learning experience such as in 2 above 

4 also), the teacher asks the students to draw 
a room floor plan showing arrangenent of furniture according t.. ti 
priucipl-CS of roor.i arr^?;: ^.oiTicnt * 

Obicctlve: Students arc. presented a floor plan, picture, or actual room 

IS^d^e"for the beauty and convenience ot arrangement. (Presumably 
priici^los of room arrangement exist for the purposes of beauty and 
convenience • 
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Tile <iff<-ctiv(' ii':)ir.ain is central to every [>art ol the 
loarnM';) and evaluation process. It beejins with tlie 
th re : i'.olci of coni; ci o usnons , where awareness of the 
stimulus initiates the b.-arninej ['roce'ss. It provides 
the threshold for evaluation, where will ingnc.-ss to 
respond is the basis for psychomotor responses, 
without which no evaluation of the learning process 
C£m take place. It includes values and value systems 
that provide the basis for continued learning and for 
most of an individual's overt behaviors. It provides 
the bridge between the stimulus cind the cognitive and 
the psychomotor aspects of an individual's personality.* 



PURPOSE: Probably the continued heavy emphasis on cognitive 

goals (facts, principles, and skills) in education 
occurs because most teachers were instructed that 
way and are not aware of other possibilities. 

Another reason might be that it is easier to evaluate 
outcomes of cognitive goals than affective goals. 
Partly it is because cognitive goals are traditional 
and are tlius more clearly defined. Also, values are 
delicate, per.sonal, and coiitrovers ial ; as a result. 



♦Albert F. Eiss and Mary Blatt Harbeck. Behavioral 
O bjectives in the Affective Domain . National Science Super- 
visors Association . Washington , NEA, 1969, p. 11. 
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tc'.jclu' r:’. urc- r^-luctjnt to d<.'ol with thorn. 'Die 
purport' of this l(?arnincj pe.c!;ago is to identily tlic 
charactc ri s t i cs of the first three levels of the 
affective domain and to use them in developing 
behavioral objectives in the affective domain. 

PWl-TKST: V.’rite throe behavioral objectives which will elicit 

student responses appropriate to each of the first 
three levels of mental process as specified in 
Taxonomy o f Educational Ob ^ectives h an d b o ok ' 

Affective Domain . 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE; 

The student will write behavioral objectives for 
learning activities appropriate to his discipline 
at the first three levels specified in Taxonomy of_ 
Educational Objectives — Handbook II ; Affective 
Domain . Adequacy will be determined by one fellov/ 
student and the instructors. 

Ij, B, (a) Use the District Curriculum Guide and/or 

appropriate textbooks as sources of objectives, 
(b) Work in small groups of three whenever evalua- 
tion by colleagues is called for. 



O 
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SAMPLE TEST ITEM; 

For a single concept in your teaching field prepare 
a learning activity intended to elicit an observable, 
measurable response from which one may safely infer 
achievement at the Valuing level of affect. 

134 xi! 
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L!-: AIL*; I N G ACT 1 VI 'J' I V . S : 



Step #l.--Do the pre-test on Uio i>rocoding page. 

Step #2. — Consult Webs t o r* s TVontie tli Cent ury New 
Eng l 1 sh Pic ticjnary ( Una'r ridged) ..r the 
bxlcjrd i;nglish Dictionai^ for dcjinitions 
of "affect" (noun) and "affective." 

Write in your own words definitions of 
"affect" and "affective" appropriate to 
learning processes. Submit your pre-test 
and your definitions to tlie instructor 
for evaluation. According to the instruc- 
tor's directions go either to step #3 or 
to the pOGt-tGSt, 

Step #3. — Referring to Handbook II ; Affective Domain 
pp . 15-23, write brief answers to the 

items on the sheet "Questions to Direct and 
Assist Reading." 

or Read "Guide to Taxonomy — Affective Domain" 

and the chart appended to the guide for 
orientation and as a possible resource for 
writing your objectives. 

If you believe that you are prepared, go 
to the post— test* . If you 

believe that you need additional prepara- 
tion, do the following series of eighteen 
activities : 

Activity I: Read Handbook II, pp • 98—105, and/or the 

Appendix, pp . 176-177. Describe or define and list 

semantic clues and copy at least two cited examples 
as directed on "Activity I Answer Sheet" for Level 
1.1, "Awareness." 

Activity II: Write at least two objectives in your 
field at level 1.1, '-'Awareness." 

Activity III: Repeat Activity I for level 1.2, 
"Willingness to Receive." Refer to Handbook II, 
pp. 107-110 and/or 177. 

Activity IV : Repeat Activity II at level 1.2, 

"Willingness to Receive. " 

Activity V : Repeat Activity I for level 1.3, 

"Controlled or Selected Attention'.' Refer to 
Handbook II, pp. 112 and/or 177-178. 
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Activity VI; Repeat Activity II ^.t level 1.3, 

" Cori trol led or Selected Attention." 

Evaluation : Write your six ob-‘ectives on 
cards (unclassified) and randomize them. 
Submit the cards to two colleagues indepen- 
d ntly. Compare their assigned values 
(1.1, 1.2, 1.3) with yours and confer 

(rewrite?) to agreement. 

Activity VII: Repeat Activity I for level 2.1, 

"Acquiescence in Responding." Refer to Handbook 
II, pp. 118-123 and/or pp . 178-179. Record on 

"Activity VII Answer Sheet. " 

Activity VIII: Repeat Activity II at level 2.1, 

"Acquiescence in Responding." 

Activity IX : Repeat Activity I for level 2.2, 

"Willingness to Respond." Refer to Handbook II, 
pp. 124-128 and/or p. 179. 

Activity X: Repeat Activity II for level 2.2, 

"Willingness to Respond." Refer to Handbook II, 
pp. 130-134 and/or pp. 179-180. 

Activity XI: Repeat. Activity I for level 2.3, 

"Satisfaction in Response." Refer to Handbook II, 
pp. 130-134 and/o’.- pp. 179-180. 

Activity XII: Repeat Activity II at level 2.3, 
"Satisfaction ir. Response." 

Eval\;ation : V'Jrite your six objectives on 
cards (unclassified) and randomize them. 
Subirit the cards to two colleagues .indepen- 
dently. Compare their assigned values 
(2.1, 2.2, 2.3) with yours and confer to 
agreement. - 

Activity XIII : Repeat Activity I for level 3.1, 
"Acceptance of a Value." Refer to Handbook II, 
pp. 139-143 iind/or pp. 180-181. Record on "Activity 
XIII Answer Sheet." 

Activity XIV : Repeat Activity II at level 3.1, 

"Acceptance of a Value." 

Activity XV: Repeat Activity I for level 3.2, 

"Preference for a Value." Refer to Handbook II, 
pp. 145-147 and/or p. 181. 
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POST-TEST: 



ENRICHING 



O 




Activity XVI: Repeat Activity II at level 3.2, 

"I’reiererico for a Value." 

Activity XVIT: Repeat Activity I at level 3.3, 

Co nun Ft merit . " Refer to Handbook II, pp . 149-151 and/or 

p . 182 . 

Activity XVIII : Repeat Activity II at level 3.3, 

" Commi tmen t . " 



Evaluation: Write your six objectives on 
cards (unclassified) and randomize them. 
Submit the cards to two colleagues indepen- 
dently. Compare their assigned values 
(3.1, 3.2, 3.3) with yours and confer to 

agreement . 



Write two objectives appropriate for learning activities 
for each of the following levels of the affective 
taxonomy of mental processes: 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 2,1, 

2.2, 2.3, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3. Adequacy will be judged 

by two of your fellow students. (If you completed 
the Interim Evaluations for Activities I - XVIII, 
you have completed the post- test. ) 



ACTIVITIES : 

1. Behavioral Objectives in the Affective Domai n . 
Albert F. Eiss and Mary Blatt Harbeck. 

2. Pick up the thread of activity for Activites I — 

XVIII and continue the activities below for 

affective taxonomy levels 4.1, 4.2, 5.1, and 5.2: 

Activity XIX: Describe or define and list semantic 

clues and copy at least two cited examples as 
directed on "Activity XIX Answer Sheet" for level 4.1, 
"Conceptualization of a Value." Refer to Handbook 
II, pp. 154-157, and/or pp . 182-183. 
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Activil.y XX: Repeat Activity XIX for level 4 . 2 

"Organ! nation of a Value System." Refer to Handbook 
II, p, 159. Record on the "Activity XIX An'5v/er 
Sheet. " 

Evaluation: Ask two of your colleagues to 

evaluate your answer sheet. Confer to agreement. 

Activity XXI: Repeat Activity XIX for level 5.1,_ 

" Generali zed Set." Refer to Handbook II, pp . 16 5-16 8 

and/or p. 184. Record on the "Activity XXI Answer 
Sheet. " 

Activity XXII : Repeat Activity XIX for level 5.2, 

" Characterization. " Refer to Handbook II, PP • 

170-173 and/or p. 185. Record on the "Activity XXI 
Answer Sheet. " 

Evaluation: Ask two of your colleagues to evaluate 

your answer sheet. Confer to agreement. 
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QUESTIONS TO DIIiECT AND ASSIST RI'ADIUG 



Def inition(s) 
Affect : 

Affective ; 



1. \That reason is advanced for developing the cognitive taxonomy before the 
affective taxonomy? 



2. List 2 causes for the "Erosion of Affective Objectives" 



3, Briefly state the 2 reasons given for the hesitation to use affective measures 
for grading purposes » 



. 4. Write brief statements of the 2 research findings of Jacob. 



5. What conclusions are intended to be dra^*m from the examination of the 6 
objective statements? 




» 
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GUIDE TO TAXOUOllY — AFFECTIVK DOJtAIN 

The appended chart represents a schematic outline of educational objectives 
(behaviors) havinp, primarily affective components. The folloxjing points are made 
in an effort to interpret the outline to the student* 

(1) Tlie categories prefixed with decimal notations are descriptive of bchav iors • 
Thus we ''Speak, for example, of 1.0 Receiving (behavior) or 3.3 Commitnient 
(behavior* ) 

(2) The Taxonomy represents an overlapping continuum of affective behavior in 

spite of the descrete or discontinuous appearance of the outline. To 
illustrate: one does not terminate Valuing behavior to initiate Organization 

behavior* 

(3) The hierarchial ordering of the categories is based upon the following 
congruents : 

(a) an increase of internalization (incorporation of something within the 
mind or adopting as one's o\m, the ideas, practices, standards or 
values of another person or of a society). 

(b) a parallel increase in the willingness to expend evergy or stick out 

one's neck for the sake of what is believed, ie. a demonstrative 

willingness to assume greater risk. 

(c) an increase in emotional involvement or intensity as articulated in a 

response behavior. To illustrate-: The responding behavior of scmeone 

willing to die for his beliefs would be assigned Level 5.2. 

(4) A fascimile of the outline appears on P. 37 in the Taxonomy. The commonly 

used labels, interest, appreciation, etc, are not included and should not 
be used in formulating objectives — the reason being the lack of precision 
in meaning due to the wide range of their referent affective behaviors. 

To illustrate: "The student should become interested in good books^" 
could imply affective responding behavior all the way from 1.1 being aware 
that good books exist to level X vjherein the student turns his house into 
a lending library. • • Clearly evaluating such an objective is impossible. 

(5) Reference is made to the term "Response Variables" (see Activity Answer 
Sheets) • The attempt here is to encourage the student to include in his 
objective statements , variables indicative of desired responding behavior 
rather that inferential behavior. For example, "The student V7ill en- 
courage others not to litter the school grounds", is an objective which 
states a desired form of overt behavior* ie. the behavior of actively 
recruiting other students in a taskl Thus formulated, the objectiy<^ is 
more amenable to precise evaluation whereas the objective, "The student 
will va.lue a clean school grotind" can only be evaluated on an imprecise 
basis. 

(6) Implicit in the Taxonomy is the positive orientation of desired affective 
behavioral responses as opposed to the negative, ie, responses which are 
socially condoned or accepted — in practice, objectives are rarely stated 
in terras of such respondent behaviors as fear, disgust , indignation, eta. 

(7) As further notified, you will not be required to write objectives at the 
4.0 and 5.0 levels— for two reasons. 

(1) The acliieverxant of such affective behaviors is a fuActiou of a con"* • 
siderallc duration of time (perhaps even longer than one school ye^lr,) 
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GUIDE TO TAXONOI-IY — AFFECTI\U^ DOMAIN (continued) 



(2) Tlie best attempts in formulating these two levels leaves something 
to be desired with respect to clarity of definition and subsequently 
the degree to which they could be operationally useful to the teacher* 
Knov/ledge of their characteristics is however required to give you an 
overall conception of the Taxonomy. 

(8) Soma labels have been included in the outline to reinforce point 3. 
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1.0 

RECEIVING ■ 
(BEHAVIOR) 


1.1 

AV.'Al^NESS - is tuned in 


OJ 

h-> 


WILLINGNESS TO RECEIVE - i 
expresses willingness to i 
get in tune j 


1-3 CONTROLLED OR SELECTED j 

ATTENTION - shov;s that he j 
has tuned in, ! 

j 




2.0 

RESPONDING 

(BEHAVIOR) 


2-1 ACQUIESCENCE IN 
RESPONDING 




2*2 WILLINGNESS TO 
RESPOND 


Incraas 


2.3 satisfaction IN 
RESPONSE 


"rcT 
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3.0 

VALUING 

(BEHAVIOR) 


ACCEPTANCE OF A VALUE - 
admits agreement with others 


Interne 

inner c 
emotior 
personc 
compuls 


^•2 PREFERENCE FOR A VALUE - 
is willing to share 
activity 
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al read 
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ion 


COMMITMENT - has shown 
that a behavior has been 
shared 
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4.0 

ORGANIZATION 

(BEHAVIOR) 


CONCEPTUALIZATION OF A 
VALUE - is willing to in- 
duce others to try 


to intern 
to uncon 
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*^•2 ORGANIZATION OF A VALUE 
SYSTEM - has shown "soap 
box" behavior 
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SCHEMATIC OUTLINE OF TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES — AFFECTIVE DOMAIN , 



RECORD FORM FOR ACTIVITIES II, IV 



use pencil 



Awareness Obj . 1 
Obj. 2 



o 

> 

M 

O 

a 



O 



Willingness 

Obj. 1 
Obj. 2 

Controlled or 
selected attention 
Obj. 1 



Obj. 2 



Acquie s cen ce in 
rsspondence 



o 



O^j. 



a 

s 

p-l 



ca Willingness 
S respond 



o 

« 

CM 



Obj. 

to 
Obj . 

Obj. 



1 

2 

1 



2 



Satisfaction in 
response 01 j , 1 



y‘^j 



Acceptance of a 
value Obj . 1 

Obj. 2 



Preference for a 
value Ob j . 1 

Obj. 2 



Conimitment 

Obj. 1 



o 






Obj. 2 
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2.0 RKSPCNDING 
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3.0 VALUING 



(D 
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4.0 ORGANIZATION 



4.2 Organization of a 
value system 



4.1 Conceptualization 
of a value 
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Activity XIX Description and/or Definition Semantic Clues 2 cited Examples 

Answer Sheet Underline R esponse Variables i I 
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5.0 CHARACTERIZATION BY A VALUE COMPLEX 
5.2 Characterization 5.1 Generalized Set 
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V/RITING BEIIAVIOKAL OBJu.CTIVES IN TI-IK PSYCHOKOTOR DOMAIN 



CONCEPT: 



PURPOSE: 



PRE-TEST: 



O 

ERIC 



The psychoniOtor domain of mental process refers 
to th“ cooi-dination of the nervous system and the 
muscular system to produce appropriate body move- 
ments. As the vehicle for expression of an indivi- 
dual's cognitive and affective mental activity, 
psychomotor functioning deserves prime concern vjhen 
determining learning objectives. 

The purpose of this learning package is to assist 
educators to identify psychomotor responses essential 

l j ^ 

to their ov;n teaching fields. The purpose also is 
to m.ake easier the isolation of psychomotor responses 
from; cognitive and affective responses so that learn- 
ing activities may be appropriately sequenced. 

After reading the information sheet on page 3 and 
Simpson's "A Condensed Version of the Psychomotor 
Domain," pages ^ - 7» revjrite the incomplete learning 
objectives on page 6, Delimit the statements to the 
psychomotor domain and cast them in behavioral terms. 
Submit your rei-jritten objectives to an instructor for 
evaluation. 
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PLiHFORKAMCii OBJECTIVE : 



Write tliree p;jychoniotor behavioral cbjoccives for leai-nir*-:, 



activities appropriate to your field of teaching. Ihese 
three objectives must adjudged satisfactory by one of 
your colleagues in the same field and by the Instructor. 



SAMPLE TEST ITEM: 

Consider the following objective: "the pupil will perforin 

20 successive rope-skips at the rate of 120 skips per 
minute while m.aintaining simiultan.eous bipedci.1 contact 
with the floor." 

Relevant to this objective, describe one subcategory task 
at each of the five lev-='ls of the Simpson Taxonomy, p. 
Example: 1.2 Cue Selection — Describe cues; 2.2 Physical 

Set -- give an example of physical set. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES f 

Step 1 - Consult a psychology text or a dictionary; write 
a definition for each of th-^' following terms: 
skill, ability, and psychomotor . Compare your 
^flinitions X'jlth at least one colleague for 
divergence of meaning. 

step 2 - Compile a list of 5 - 10 learning situations 

relevant to your fl'^ld wherein psychomotor tasks 
can be defined. Confer with on‘=- colleague 
(preferably one in your fl=ld) concerning the 
appropriateness of the learning situations 
you specify. Use the "Criterion Task "-nswer 
Sheet , " p . 



POST-TEST : 

Write one behavioral objective for each of the first three 
levels in the Simpson psychomotor taxonomy. Submit your 
thr'=>e objectives to th« Instructor, 
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II^POFiHi'vTIOW oHLiiT — PSYGHCKOTOR TAXOIFOnY 

Little propress has b^-!en made in th" d^velop!i;ent of a Taxonomy 
of Educational Cbjectives - Psychoir.otor Domain. Although par'O- 
visional drafts of sucri liave be‘=>n published, none has achieved a 
of accentanc^ ccrrparabl'^ to the Bloom - Krathvjohl Taxono- 
mies. (The lack of a psychomotor taxonomy, however, does not 
in any way prevent one from stating psychomotor objectives in 
behavioral tei’ms.) One provisional taxonomy is included in this 
learning package for the purpose of aiding the student in the 
formulation of objectives. 

On th-^ surface it v;ould appear that a psychom.otor taxonomy 
vjould be relatively easy to construct since most psychomotor skills 
can be identified, at least in terms of required performance cri- 
teria and/or “^nd product criteria. Difficulties arise in the 
choice of th-= principles or construct upon which the taxonomy 
could be built and in the lack of precision in the definition of 
the terms to be used. To illustrate, most educational objectives 
in the psychomotor domain are stated in terms of abilities or 

skills such as "The pupil will develop the skill to or 

"The pupil will develop the ability to ." Q.uestions as to 

what constitutes "skill" and "ability" and upon what criteria 
they are based are valid but difficult to ansx-jer. 

One consequence with respect to stating psychomotor objectives 
should be th'-' avoidance of these labels — skill, ability — unless 
the criteria arp> explicitly Included, either in the statement of 
t'^'rminal performance or in the end product. 
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A CONDENSED VERSION CF ‘THE PSYCHOMOTOR DOM/vIN (after- Simp.oon) 
*Hotc illustrative objective statements below are incomplete 



1.0 PERCEPTION 



This is an essential first step in performins a motor act. It is 
the process of becominj^ aware of objects, qualities, or relations y 
way of the sense organs. It is the central portion of the situation- 
interpretation— action chain leading to purposeful motor activity. 



The category of perception has been divided into three subcategories 
indicating three different levels with respect to the perception process. 
It seems to the investigator that this level xs a parallel of the first 
category. Receiving or Attending , in the affective domain. 



1^1 SENSORY STIMULATION - Impingement of a stimulus upon one or more 
of the sense organs. 

1.11 Auditory *- Hearing or the sense or organs of hearing. 

1.12 Visual - Concerned with the mental pictures or images 
obtained through the eyes. 



1.13 Tactile - Pertaining to the sense of touch. 

I.IA Taste - Ascertain the relish or flavor of by taking a portion 
into the mouth* 

1.15 Smell - To perceive by excitation of the olfactory nerves* 

1.16 Kinesthetic - The muscle sense; pertaining to sensitivity 
from activation of receptors in muscles, tendons, and joints. 



Examples of sensory stimulation 

Sensitivity to auditory cues in playing a musical instrument 
as a. member of a group 

Awareness of difference in "hand" of various fabrics. 

Sensitivity to flavors in seasoning food. 

1.2 CUE SELECTION - Deciding to what cues one must respond in-order to 
satisfy the particular requirements of task performance. 

This involves identification of the cue or cues and associating them 
with the task to be performed. It may involve grouping of cues in 
terras of past experience and knowledge. Cues relevant to the situation 
are selected as a guide to action; irrelevant cues are ignored or discarded 



Examples of cue selection 



Recognition of operating difficulties with machinery through 
the sound of the machine in operation. 

Sensing where the needle should be set in beginning a machine 

stitching. 

Recognizing factors to take into account in batting in a 
softball game, , , ^ 
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PSYCllOMOTOR DOIiiMN (cont.) 



1.3 TPuJ j SLAT TOW - Rcilatinp of perception to action in perforTnlnj> a 
motor act. Tliis is the mental process of determining the meaning of the 
cues received for action. It involves symbolic transitions, that is, 
having an image or being reminded of something, ''having an idea," as a 
result of cues received. It may involve insight which is essential in 
solving a problem through perceiving the relationships essential to 
solution. Sensory translation is an aspect of this level. It involves 
"feedback," that is, kno\ 7 ledge of the effects of the process; translation 
is a continuous part of the motor act being performed. 

Examples of translation 



Ability to relate music to dance form. 

Ability to follow a recipe in preparing food. 

Knowledge of the "feel" of operating a sev/ing machine 
successfully and use of this knowledge as a guide in stitching, 

2.0 SET 

Set is a preparatory adjustment or readiness for a particular kind 
of action or experience. 

2.1 MENTAL SET - Readiness in the mental sense, to perform a certain 
motor act. This involves, as prerequisite, the level of perception 

and its subcategories which have already been identified. Discrimination, 
that is, using judgment in making distinctions is an aspect. 

Examples of mental set 

Knowledge of steps in setting the table. 

Knowledge of tools appropriate to performance of various 
sewing operations. 

,2.2 PHYSICAL SET - Readiness in the sense of having made the anatomical 
adjustments necessary for a motor act to be performed. Readiness, in 
the physical sense , involves receptor se t , that is , sensory attending, 
or focusing the attention of the needed sensory organs and postural set, 
or positioning of the body. 

Examples of physical set 

Achievement of bodily stance preparatory to bowling. 

2.3 EMOTIONAL SET - Readiness in terms of attitudes favorable to the 
motor act's taking place. Willingness to respond as implied. 

Examples of emotional set 

Disposition to perform sewing machine operation to best of 
ability. 

Desire to operate a production drill press with skill. 
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PSYCUOMOTOll DOMAIN (cont.) 

3.0 GUIDED RESPONSE 



This is nn early step in the dcvelopn'.cnt of skill. En^phasis here 
is upon the cibilities which are components of the more complex skill. 

Guided response is the overt behavioral act of an individual under the 
guidance of the. instructor. Prerequisite to performance of the act are 
readiness to respond* in terms of set to produce the overt behavioral act 
and selection of the appropriate response. Selection of response may 
be defined as deciding what reaponse must be made in order to satisfy 
the particular requirements of task performance. There appear to be 
two major subcategories, imitation and trial and error. 

3.1 IltlTATIOh' - Imitation is the execution of an act as a direct 
response to the perception of another person performing the act. 

Examples of imitation 

Imitation of the process of stay~stitching the curved 
neck edge of a bodice. 

Performing a dance step as demonstrated. 

Debeaking a chick in the manner demonstrated. 

3.2 TRIAL AND ERROR - Trying various responses, usually with some 
rationale for each response, until an appropriate response is achieved* 

The appropriate response is one which meets the requirements of task 
performance, that is, "gets the job done" or does it more efficiently. 

This level may be defined as multiple-response learning in which 

the proper response is selected out of varied behavior, possible 
through the influence of reward and punishment. 

Examples of trial and error 

Discovering the moSt" Efficient 'mebKod of ironing a blouse 
through trial of various procedures. 

Ascertaining the sequence for cleaning a room through 
trial of several patterns. 

4.0 MECHANISM 

Learned response has become habitual. At this level, the learner 
has achieved a certain confidence and degree of skill in the performance 
of f'hc act. The act is a part of his repertoire of possible responses 
to stimuli and the demands of situations where the response is an 
appropriate one. The response may be more complex than at the preceding 
level; it may involve some patterning of response in carrying out the task* 
That is, abilities are combined in action of a skill nature. 

Examples of mechanism 

Ability to perform a hand-hemming operation. 

Ability to mix ingredients for a butter cake. 

Ability to pollinate an oat flower. 
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PSYCllOMOTOR DOilAIK (cont) 

5.0 ( />:;r ].r :x qvkut nr:spoNSE 

At this Icvcil, the individual can perfonn a motor act that is 
considered complex because of the mover -nt pattern required. At this 
level, a liip,h der^ree of ski3.1 has been attained. The act can be carried 
out smoothly and efficiently, that is^with Tr.inimum expenditure of 
tirne and energy. There are tv;o subcate^ories ; resolution of uncertainty 
and automatic performance. 

5«1 RESOLUTION OF UI^CERTAINT Y — The aet is performed without hesitation 
of the individual to pet a mental picture of the task sequence. That 
is, he knov^s the sequence required and so proceeds with confidence. 

TI»a act is here defined as coriplex in nature. 

Examples of resolution of uncertainty 

Skill in operation of a milling machine. 

Skill in setting up and operating a production band saw. 

Skill in laying a pattern on fabric and cutting out a 
garment. 

5.2 AUTOMATIC PERFOFliAI-ICE — At this level, the individual can perform 
a finely coordinated motor skill with a great deal of ease and muscle 
control. 



Examples of automatic performance 

Skill in performing basic sets of national folk dances. 
Skill in tailoring a suit. 

Skill performing on the violin. 
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INCOIff>LETI!' OBJECTIVE* STATEHEirrS (Psych-oracrtoT Domain) 

(1) Lonf'uor.e Arts To develop the ability to vjritc 
Rewrite : 



To develop the ability to listen. 

Rewri te : 



(2) Science To develop the skill in using a balance 

Rewrite : 



( 3 ) Matheinatlcs To develop the skill to use a eCtnpass and protractor 

Rewrite: 



Rewrite : 



To develop the skill to write numerals 



(4) Vocational To develop the skill to type 

Rewri te : 



(5) Physical To develop the skill to play tennis 

Rewrite: 
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CRITERION TASK ANSWER SHEET 



Description of learning situations (5 — 10) Enumeratn 



Criterion Task Objectives 3 (Use pencil) 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 
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LEARNING PACKAGE 3 



TASK ANALYSIS 



0N2 OF KIKi^ LEARNING PACKAGES IN AN INDIVIDUALLY PACED 
IN-SERVICE COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN — 

— V/RITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
— USING TAXONOMIES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
— CONSTRUCTING LEARNING PACKAGES 



Written and compiled by 

V/illiam H, Reed 
ES '70 Pro;5ect Coordina.tor 
Boulder High School 
l604 ArapahO“ Avenue 
Boulder, Colorado 80 302 



Fall 1969 



o 



Paul E. Smith John R. Hoback 

Super intend'^nt Principal 

Boulder Vall^^y School District Boulder High School 
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;MJT;G 0BJ;A'JT‘IVA 



GCV’CBPT: 



-■■ru'.i 'ly o ir; i A..ai3. .ici .11',;/ irj.'r :;.’.rjd a' a'i_;,i"-r)C iii y > 

if n'-’(-ar33ary , tli^; corLpon-^n t tasks ( " ■'•'iitr'y " and 
" '.'■n r-ouco" b'^Viaviors) esS'^ntiaiL to cichbvin^.’; a 
tormina], porf cr-mranco obj^ctj.ve. Tasks i-.’hich. 
aro component to some tertninal rjer kox'rnanoes are 
lop'ically s-'^qu'^nt ial (as in foreign language 
lea.ming or In l''''arning to swim) . Other terminal 
perf oriTiances "re composed v;holly or in part of 
non-serial tasks (as in learning to identify'" 
literary tyres or internalizing historical 
concepts ) . 



PUBP03HT: The intent of this learning package is to make 

available one format for listing tasks inherent 
in a terminal perf ornmnce and for evaluating each 
task in terras of its fr^^quency, its Importance, 
and its level of difficulty, 

PRT-TBST: V'rite a task analysis for the terminal performance 

objective for one of the major units in a course 
you teach. 







1 . Vi 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 



Given a course description in the handbook, "Poulder Ilir-h 
School CourS‘=' Descriptions, I969-70," construct a task list- 
inpc of the skills, conc'^rts, or attitud'^'s for the course (ox* 
a major' seam'^^nt of the course) « Use t’n“ fr;xu::at of the "Tcxsk 
Llstino She'^'t" on page 13 of and Beach, D'^V'^lorino 

Vccatione. 1 Iristruct ion . (Task Listing Sho'^t attached to LP 8) 

for- Gcuns-^lors : Construct a task listing for the stu- 

dent job of (a) planning a high school course of stu-dy, or 
(b) s-'^l'^cting appropriate post-high school learnine: or vjork. 



T AXONOl^TY CATEGORY : Ana lysis. 



SAMPLE TEST ITEM:' 

Given tii--^ folovjing terminal performance objective — 

"To be able to identify major seaports of 
Europe on a map of the vxorld . " 

v:rite tvjo' eriToute behaviors necessary to the terminal 
performance . 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Step 1 Vleiv Vimcet Mo, 11 , "Analyzing Learning Cutcom-^'S." 

Step 2 — Read Eager and Beach, Beveloplnfr Vocational Instruc- 
tlon , chap. 3, pp, lO-k'E, and chap. 10 , pp. J9-6I. 

POST-TEST; 

DP 9 » write a task listing for a terminal per— 
formanC‘=> objective which includes the task (enrcute b-^-havlor) 
that v/ill become the performance objective for the learning 
packag-=‘ you develop for LP 9, 
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ENRICIIHLNT : 



R. F. Ma/ 5 ;er, 1> v^loplrur Atti_tuclp_ Towo.rd L'^arnirip; , chapters 
6 , 7 , arcl ^ 

A. F. Eiss and K. E. Harback , Behavioral Cb jectlves In the 
Affective Domain , Chapter 3"^ 

j,c- -ii- -t;- -Jr -je- -^r -ir -J'- *«<■ 

TASK LISTING SHEET^ 



VOCATION (or course) : 



No . 


Task 


Fr'=^quency of 


Impor- 


Learning 






Performance 


tance 


Difficulty 




• 











^Robert F. Eager and Konn^^th M, 
Vocational Instruct ion ; Palo Alto: 



Beach, Jr. Developing 
Fear on Publishers , 19b?. 
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LEARNING PACKAGE 9 



DEVELOPING LEARNING PACKAGES 



ONE OF NINfc. LEARNING PACPL<^GES IN AN INDIVIDUALLY PACED 
■ IN-SERVICE COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN — 

— WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
— USING TAXONOMIES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
— CONSTRUCTING LEARNING PACKAGES 



Written and compiled by 

William H. Reed 

ES '70 Project Coordinator 

Boulder High School 

160 A ArapahO“ Avenue 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Fall 1969 



o 



Paul E. Smith 
Superintendent 

Boulder Valley School District 



John R. Hoback 
Principal 

Boulder High School 
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CONCi^PT: 

The learning' package , v.'hich bas^s learning exoeriences 

> 

upon behavioral objectives, is an insti^uctional tool 
v-jhich accomodates students' different ability levels, 
learning stj'^les, and motivational types. 

PUT?POSS: 

The activities of LP 9 will yield a useable format for 
learning packages iii the student's O’wn field of teaching. 

The student X'jill define the components of the lea.rnlng 
package in terms of his own teaching. Finally, by con- 
structing his ov/n learning package, the student V'jlll 
incorporate the learning package into his repertoire 
of instructional techniques for individualizing 
instruction. 

PRE-TEST: (optional) 

Submit to the instructors a learning package which you have 

C 

prepared. Your LP will be evaluated in termis of the follow- 
ing components: (1) the statement of the concept, general- 

ization, s.vill, or attitude to be learned, (2) the statement 
of the purpose for th-^^ learning, (3) the diagnostic per- 
formance, (E) the behavioral ob Jective ( s) , (5) the sample 

criterion item, (6) the Teaming alternatives — both 
essential and enriching, . (7) the taxonomy classification, 
and (8) the criterion perf oi’manc^ , 
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PIIPJn:)BMANCii. OBJiiCTIVii, : 



Usin,!^ a p^^rformnnc^ d-^rlv-^d fr'crii 5 'our task 

listing in LP 8, construct a learning package which offers 
the l<^arner alternate learning activities pres<='nt-^d in at 
least tv;o differ’ent m‘=dia. The appropriateness of the 
learning activiti'^s vJill be judged by the Instructor in 
terms of the stated performance objective. The LP should 
contain the following compon'^nt s , unless a rationale is 
given for omission: (1) statem.'^nt of the concept, general- 

ization, skill, or attitude to be learned, (2) the statement 
of the purpose for the learning, (3) the diagnostic perform- 
ance, (L) the behavioral objeotive(s) , (5) th-^ sample 

criterion item., (6) th^ learning activities — both essential 
and enriching, (?) the taxonomy classification, and (8) the 
criterion performance. 

TAXONOMY CLASSIFICATION: Synthesis. 

SAMPLE TEST ITEM: 

• Construct a learning package for one en route behavior for 

a terminal performance objective in a course you teach. 

Apply it ;'Jith at least ten learners. Devise and administer 
a questionnaire to assess the bearners ' degree of satisfac- 
tion with the LP. 

SUB-OBJECTIVE 1 : . 

Name and describe the compon'=^nts of the “LAP" used in the 
Brov.'ard County Schools (The Nova School) . 100^ accuracy . 



ms. 
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LSARNING y\CTIVITIii-3 FOR. SUB-OEJ^GTIVR 1; 



1 — 



ad 



J.. A .? on r i t i n p 



T> !-■' . 



■ 9 - 20 . 



or 

Stop 2 — Examine samplo LAP'S from tho IJova School. 



SUB-OEJECTIVL 2: 

Name and describe the components of the "Instructional 
Module" used in the John Adams High School, Portland, 
Oregon. lOO;^ accuracy. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR SUB-OBJECTIVE 2: 

Step 1 — Read the attached information sheet, "Learning 

Package Format . " 
or 

Step 2 — Examine some Instructional Modules from the 
John Adams High School. 



SUB-OBJECTIVE 3: 

Name and describe the components of th'=" student assign- 
ment sheet us»d to individualize instruction in the 
Duluth Public Schools. 100,°^ accuracy. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR SUB-OBJECTIVE 3: 

Step 1 — Read Esbensen's book, VJorking with Individual - 
ized Instruction , pp. 8-14. 
or 

Step 2 — Read Esbensen's unpub lish-^d paper, "Performance 

Objectives," section II, pp. 1-11. 
or 

Step 3 — Examine sample student assignment sheets from 
the Duluth Public Schools. 
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S UT3 - OBJECT I VE 4 : 

raid d'^Gcrlb'^ th« coinrjcn-^n t s of tli-^ "Loarning 
Activity Packaj-o" us-^d at th>= Washinp;ton Irvicg: Junior 
Hic;h School in Colorado Springs. lOO;' accuracy. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR SUB-OBJECTIVE 4: 

Examine sample learning activity packages rrorn 
Uashington Irving Junior High School. 



SUB-OBJECTIVE 5 : 

Na.me and describe; the components of the "Units" used 
in the Learner-Centered, Nathematics-VoCeit ional Project 
at the Hineola, New York, High School. 100;& accuracy. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR SUB-OB JnCTIVE 5: 

Step 1 — Read the project abstract and the project 

objectives for the Hineola High School LCiiV 
Project . 

Step 2 — Examine some units from the LCrlV Projects 
SUB-OBJECTIVE 6 : 

Name and describe the components of the student assign- 
ment booklets developed for use in the University Center 
High School in Philadelphia. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR SUB-OB JiiCTIVE 6: 

Examine some student assignment booklets from Philadelphia. 

POST -TEST; 

Do the task prescribed in the LP 9 performance objective, p. 2. 
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DaTJu GTAfiTTi-.D 



D.-\TE TO EE 
CO:.M~.TFI) 



T ttie: .'v::d/qe pp . cyj . ot ' no. 



Thin should to a specific statement of the idea, skill, or attitude to 
be learned. One sentence is usually sufficient. 



r-UFvFCCE: 

This is a rationale to the student indicatinf v/hy the above concept 
should ke learned. A V;rief parapraph is usually sufficient. 

it:. F.I;Ti:C CI'JJT.TI'/ITG: 

The learning objc .uiuos shou.ld. be stated in behavioral terms and con- 
tain three basic elements: 

1. The performance expected of the learner. 

2. The conditions under which tiie performance vn.ll take place. 

3. The proficienc 3 ’ level expected of the learner. 

Objectives should include a range of taxonomy categories: knowledge, 

co.mrrehension, applice.tion, :nd invention. The number of objectives 
is 'determ.ined hy the producer. One to five objectives are adequate 
for a package. Behavioral objectives are concept oriented and should 
not include m,a.terial frem the learning activities. 



I i X V X A X! ^ • • *1 

This is a listing of the activities a student mn:’ engage in to learn 
the above stated objective. The activities should be diversified as 
possible and provide for a broad range of interest and abilit;,' levels. 



Areas to consider are : 

Materials: Textbooks, periodicals, pamphlets, experim^ents, 

workslieets, exercises, charts, etc. 

Media; films, filmstrips, records, tape recordings, 

8mm single concept loops, video tape recordings, 
study prints, etc. 

Methodology; large group where media is used, small group, 
teacher— pupil conference, research in the 
learning resource ..center, etc. 



EVAUI..TION Cl STUDEI T lE.XRl.TKG: * ^ .u 

The evaluation instrument should measure a student’s achievement of the 
behavioral objectives. The degree to which the stud ant has gained an 
understanding" of the idea, skill, or attitude which was to be learned, 
determines h.is advancement. 



Two bests should be prepared for each package. The instructor, in his 
course rianapernent can use the evaluation instrument in several wajs. 
They m.aj' bo used as a pretest, self— test, post— test, or as two poot— 
tests . 



Roger Tunks 

Portland Public Schools 
CD i/~'Vision X 
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